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THE LINE-UP ON THE WESTERN FRONT 


So far as can be ascertained from the German despatches, the five German armies taking part in the westward drive are under the commanders 
named on the map. Field Marshal von Mackensen is recently reported to have been placed in supreme command of all the forces south of Arras. 
The estimates of the numbers of the enemy armies are of course uncertain, as they are continually changing. On the Allies’ side are named 
some of the troops mentioned in recent operations. The Americans are brigaded with the French at several points. From the map it may be seen 
that the Germans have secured by their recent advance a tolerably straight north and south line and are in a position, if they have the strength, 
either to cut off the British forces by a drive from Amiens to Abbéville or to gain Calais, Dunkirk and Boulogne by a swing of their right wing 
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THE DEMOCRACY WE FIGHT FOR 


T is now generally recognized thruout the free nations 

that the European war has precipitated a world con- 

flict not only more far-reaching geographically than 

any hitherto waged, but also more radical in the issues 
involved. In the conflict over issues three groups of com- 
batants are engaged. It is a three-cornered fight. 

One of the three groups consists of the absolutists. They 
want a Kaiser; whether the one who now reigns in Ger- 
many or another does not greatly matter. 

Another group consists of the anarchistic revolutionaries 
of whom the Bolsheviki are for the moment the spectacular 
exponents. They want to destroy the existing social order 
by two specific deviltries—(1) the redistribution of property 
by expropriation instead of by a lawful procedure of re- 
adjustment to which men could accommodate themselves 
with minimum sufferings; (2) the substitution of ignora- 
muses and incompetents for men of ability and training in 
legislative and administrative positions. 

Absolutism is the declared intent of powerful thugs to 
loot the world and rule it. 

Anarchistic revolution is the declared intent of a rabble 
of ignoramuses to loot the world and rule it. 

It was disheartening to see German university professors 
and theologians defending the scoundrelism of the abso- 
lutists. It is pitiful to hear some of our literati and other 
illuminati lauding the Bolsheviki as idealists and martyrs 
who are about to create a millennium. We have learned that 
a man can be a German theologian without possessing the 
rudiments of moral sense, and that it is possible for English 
and American scribblers to be illuminati without possessing 
the rudiments of common sense. 

The third group of contestants in the three-cornered 
fight over issues consists of men and women who conceive 
of democracy as a mediation between despotism and chaos. 

These democrats believe that powerful thugs and ignorant 
thieves are a minority of the human race and can be put 
in their place. They intend to put both lots in their place 
before this war is ended and its subsequent agreements 
are completed. 


tral Palace by Alfred I. du Pont of Wilmington, Dela- 

ware, with the intention of making it an international 
bazar, is a new proof of the need of some sort of free port 
facilities. The Grand Central Palace is a thirteen-story build- 
ing erected by the Merchants and Manufacturers’ Exchange 
over the tracks of the Grand Central Station in New York 
City for the purpose of holding commercial expositions, and 
it was granted by Congress in 1912 the privileges of a 
bonded warehouse. It is possible, therefore, to use the build- 
ing as a sort of a free port where foreign goods may be ex- 
hibited, inspected, sold, repacked and transshipped without 
passing thru the custom house. 

But this, while an interesting enterprize, does not solve 
the problem except in a partial degree for the few who are 
in the organization. What is wanted if New York or any 
other American city is to become a center of international 
exchange like London, Hamburg or Hongkong, is a free port 
district of considerable extent where any firm may lease 
space for storage and handling of foreign goods intended 
for reéxport. 

The free port district or Freibezirk is said to have been 
a device of Bismarck to overcome the reluctance of the free 
city of Hamburg to surrender its ancient privileges and enter 
the German Customs Unicon which he later molded into the 
modern German empire. The result was that Hamburg came 
rapidly to the front as a shipping point and before the war 


T= announcement of the purchase of the Grand Cen- 








THE ADVANTAGES 


Democracy, as men of common sense and moral sense 
conceive it, is the power of the people exercized in an orderly 
way thru a legal procedure. It is an organized power. It 
utilizes leadership, but it holds leadership to accountability. 

The organization of democracy is by no means perfected 
yet in any part of the world, and this is why the free na- 
tions are now compelled to fight a war of life and death to 
make the world safe for democracy, and why, after victory, 
they will be under the necessity of giving their utmost in- 
telligence and devotion to the task of making democracy 
safe for the world. 

The organization of democracy will consign to the scrap 
heap a good many things that were once believed to be 
valuable and enduring. Privilege will have to go. The greater 
inequalities of wealth will have to go. Men of great ability 
will have to give their lives to public service instead of to 
the creation of private fortunes. The educational program 
will have to be enormously expanded and improved. It will 
be necessary to find an effective way to keep ignoramuses, 
demagogs and political adventurers out of public office. It 
will be necessary to distinguish between the real expert and 
the pretender. 

These things will not be achieved in a minute. The way 
to them will lie thru disappointments, mistakes and dis- 
couragement. 

These will be overcome, and democracy will be organized 
and established because the war has discovered and brought 
into the contest over issues a body of men intelligent 
enough, brave enough, and patriotic enough for the task, 
immense and difficult tho it is. The millions of average men 
and women, democratic in feeling, were vague and uncer- 
tain in thought. They did not clearly see what democracy 
is, or what it demands. Their thought has been clarified, and 
sharp contrasts have delimited the field of democracy itself 
and thrown its problems into strong relief. 

The millions of men and women will not submit to a 
Kaiser, nor will they surrender the world to its Bolsheviki. 
They will create a competent democracy. 

If this be optimism, we are optimists. 


OF A-FREE PORT 


had gone ahead of London and Liverpool. The free district 
consists of about 1300 acres of land and as much water. It 
is fenced off from the rest of the port by means of a canal 
and floating palisades. Ships brought into this free port un- 
load their goods without interference of the custom house 
officer. The goods may be stored indefinitely without paying 
duty or giving bonds. They may be divided and repacked +o 
be sent out to any part of the world. They may be mixt, 
manipulated or manufactured in any desired fashion and 
sent off again without the delay, expense or red-tape incident 
to governmental supervision. But if any of the goods pass 
from the free zone into the city and country the customary 
tariff dues must be paid. 

It will be seen that the free port is not as it is some- 
times called “a breach in the tariff wall.” It is merely a 
niche in the outside of the wall for the shelter of outside 
trade. The example of Hamburg was followed by other Ger- 
man cities and Copenhagen. France was planning to 
adopt the system when the war came on and Spain estab- 
lished a free port zone at Barcelona in 1916. 

The United States has so far stuck to the bonding and 
drawback system by which the duty may be suspended or re- 
mitted on goods to be exported. This is useful and will doubt- 
less be retained, but it is a complicated and inconvenient 
process compared with the flexibility and informality of a 
free zone. Dr. Frederick C. Howe, when Commissioner of 
Immigration at the Port of New York, advocated three 
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free ports on the Atlantic, ‘ 
one at Panama and one or 
more on the Pacific. The 
Merchants’ Association of 
New York has urged the 
opening of a free port at 
that city. It would be easy 
to set aside such a dis- 
trict on Staten or Long 
Island or on_ reclaimed 
land in the harbor of New 
York, and it is believed 
that it would greatly fa- 
cilitate our trade with 
South America, for a ves- 
sel from Europe could 
then discharge its cargo 
at the docks of the free 
port; part of it could be 
seht into the United States 
after paying duties, part 
of it could be repacked 
and relabeled for south- 
ern ports and the rest 
could be stored still duty- 
free until it was needed 
in the domestic or foreign 
market. Buyers from the 
United States and other 
countries could inspect 








and of ourselves.” He de- 
clared that there must be 
no limit to the number of 
men that the United 
States is to get ready, be- 
cause “‘we all intend that 
every ship that can carry 
men or supplies shall go 
laden upon every voyage 
with every man and every 
supply she can carry.” 
Mr. Wilson further as- 
serted that no insincere 
approaches upon the sub- 
~ ae ject of peace are to be 
allowed to divert us from 
the one grim purpose of 
winning the war. He has 
tested the approaches that 
have been made and 
found them insincere. 
“Every proposal with re- 
gard to accommodation in 
the West involves a reser- 
vation with regard to the 
East.”” The President has 
here put his finger on the 
danger point in the whole 
situation on the political 
as distinguished from the 
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and compare domestic and © The Bell Syndicate 
foreign products of all 
sorts and make their pur- 
chases without bothering 
about the tariff. Whether 
manufacturing on any considerable scale ought to be per- 
mitted as at Hamburg is questionable. It would necessitate 
a larger district, greatly increase the liability of smug- 
gling and involve the introduction of fuel, machinery, raw 
material and a large force of workmen. Factories would 
have to be confined to one place instead of being scattered 
thru the country as they are now. 

The war has made the free port more necessary than ever 
for as it looks now national lines will be more strictly drawn. 
The Allies are committed by the Paris Conference to a joint 
policy of protective and discriminatory restrictions on com- 
merce. Germany, who has profest to be fighting for equality 
of trade privileges, has in her recent treaties with Russia 
and Rumania secured for herself a virtual monopoly of their 
products. The committee appointed by the British Govern- 
ment to draw up a national policy has just handed in its re- 
port, which is a pronounced protection document, providing 
for the exclusion of foreign capital, the protection of essen- 
tial industries by tariff or subsidy, the monopolization of 
Allied products by the Allies and government aid to encour- 
age home industries and make the British empire self-sup- 
porting. Since England has thus renounced her traditional 
free-trade faith there is no likelihood that any other country 
will embrace it in the immediate future, and we should adapt 
ourselves to the conditions by adopting the free port system, 
which combines so far as possible the advantages of the pro- 
tection and free trade policies. 


THE AMERICAN PURPOSE 


[: a speech for the Red Cross last week in New York 








President Wilson made clear with more convincing em- 
phasis than ever before that America intends to go thru 
with the war to an end that is both definite and worthy. 
We must not only win the war, he said, but we must must 
win it “greatly and worthily, showing the real quality of 
our power not only but the real quality of our purpose 


KEEPING UP WITH WILLIAM 


“Go on, William, I think I can keep pace now,” says John Bull 

in this cartoon by Louis Raemaekers, based on a recent state- 

ment by Sir Eric Geddes, “We are sinking submarines as fast as 
Germany can build them” 


military side. While Ger- 
many fights savagely to 
break thru or at least to 
hold fast on the western 
front, she is busily en- 
gaged in strengthening by every device known to Prus- 
sian brutality and Prussian guile her grasp upon the rich 
regions to the East. It would be by no means surprizing, 
as The Independent long since suggested, if, repulsed in- 
exorably on the western front, Germany should once more 
propose peace with the intention of satisfying her ‘ustful 
ambitions in Russia and the Balkans. 

The President has put into a sentence what must be the 
American response: “I intend to stand by Russia as well 
as France.” 

This is not only the decent and right thing to do. It is the 
only safe thing to do. Germany coming out of this war with 
Russia and Rumania and Serbia under her control would 
be a Germany victorious, not defeated, reinforced in power, 
not impotent. Such a Germany would be an even greater 
menace to the future peace and well-being of the world 
than the Germany of 1914. 


THE AIRCRAFT INVESTIGATION 


r to selection by the President of Charles E. Hughes 
to conduct an investigation of the whole matter of 
aircraft production is a guarantee that the investi- 

gation will be searching, pitiless and scrupulously fair. 

Judge Hughes made his first reputation in public life in 

just such inquiries in New York—the notorious gas and 

insurance investigations. He goes to the bottom of any- 

thing he sets out to investigate, and goes there with a 

thoroness, a mercilessness, an indefatigability that leaves 

nothing to be done when he is thru. 

When Judge Hughes has completed his task, the Govern- 
ment will know, beyond a shadow of doubt, not only whether 
there has been dishonesty and fraud in the aircraft busi- 
ness, but whether there has been bungling and inefficiency 
as well. In a letter to the Attorney General Judge Hughes 
has made clear just what he believes should be the ends to 
be pursued in his work: 
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If we discover a basis for civil suits by the Government, they 
will be instituted. If we find grounds for a ‘criminal prosecution, 
it will be in order to go before the grand jury to obtain indict- 
ments. If we find no sufficient basis for such proceedings, our 
conclusion, to be convincing to the country, could not well be 
stated as a mere negative conclusion in general terms, but should 
be accompanied by a fair, candid and adequate statement of the 
facts which our investigation has disclosed. When we 
are in a position to make such a report of our inquiry we shall 
know the facts, and it will be reassuring to the country and 
support our inquiry and its reputation for integrity, if we state 
concisely, but fairly and completely, the results of our investiga- 
tion. 


The country may rest assured that the Hughes investiga- 
tion will produce the facts. 

Meanwhile Judge Hughes hopes that the Senate will not 
conduct a parallel inquiry into the aircraft situation. His 
wishes should be promptly and generously met. Conflict 
and confusion would certainly result. The Senate may well 
be content to wait. No investigation its committee could 
make would be so valuable as that already under way. 








AMERICAN SOLDIERS AND AMERICAN 
HOMES 


HE statement recently appeared editorially in a 

widely circulated monthly magazine that “the time 

has come for the public to keep hands off our men in 
service.” It was further asserted that those in charge of 
military camps and naval bases have come to the conclusion 
“that the entertainment of the men in service in private 
houses has resulted to the detriment of the men instead of 
to their benefit.” 

These editorial assertions have drawn forth vigorous 
denial from the Chairman of the War Department’s Com- 
mission on Training Camp Activities. Mr. Fosdick’s pres- 
entation of the facts in the case is definite and unequivocal: 


That time has no more come than the time has come to stop 
conserving wheat or supporting Government loans. To say that 
it has is a direct contradiction of the Government’s policy. The 
preservation of normal social relationships between the people 
and the men in training is ap essential part of our military pro- 
gram. It is under Government supervision and is being done by 
the War Camp Community Service outside camps with equal 
effectiveness as the work of the Y. M. C. A. and Knights of 
Columbus inside the camps. 

It is not true that the entertainment of the men in service in 
private homes has resulted to the detriment of the men instead 
of to their benefit. There has been no change in the attitude of 
the Government toward home hospitality. In fact, with hundreds 
of thousands of men pouring into the training camps, the Gov- 
ernment desires more than ever that the people of America con- 
tinue to offer to them the wholesome influences of their homes. 

Naturally in the entertainment of thousands of men in private 
homes there have been some instances of hospitality overdone or 
taken advantage of. Some women, unwisely, have flooded soldiers 
with sweets and unnecessary “comforts” and have written doleful 
letters to their boys. These things and the “godmother” idea are 
justifiably discouraged. But a sharp distinction should be drawn 
between pink-tea sentimentality toward the soldier and the organ- 
ized hospitality which is supervised by the Government. 

The recreation provided in camp communities is not a hit-or- 
miss affair. Known all over as the War Camp Community Service, 
it was long ago established by the Recreation Association of 
America, at the request of the War and Navy Departments. This 
town hospitality for the men in service is mobilized by nearly 
. two hundred trained workers. It is supervised by the War and 
Navy Departments thru the Commissions on Training Camp 
activities, which is just as responsible for the activities outside 
of the camps as for those of the Y. M. C. A., Knights of Columbus 
and other agencies inside the camps. 

The assertion that over 90 per cent of the social functions pro- 
vided for the men outside of the camps have taken the form of 
dances, which, keeping up until all hours, impair the physical 
vitality of the men, is mere speculation. Dances do not constitute 
an overwhelming proportion of the recreation program. Athletic 
meets, community sings, concerts, church socials, automobile rides, 
home hospitality and many other forms of entertainment are 
provided. Dances almost always take place Saturday nights— 
not often enough to impair their vitality. 

To eradicate vice not only by repression but by the substitution 
of attractive and healthful diversions is the great purpose of the 


commissions. Any slight temporary ill-effects resulting incidentally 
from the system of recreation in and about camps are negligible 
compared with the remarkable decrease in venereal disease rate 
obtained thereby. 

Man power will win the war, and we depend upon the Ameri- 
can home in conserving this power. As President Wilson has said: 
“The spirit with which our soldiers leave America, and their 
efficiency on the battle fronts of Europe, will be vitally affected 
by the character of the environment surrounding our military 
training camps.” 

The Commission on Training Camp Activities is doing a 
splendid work both within and without the camps in keeping 
the necessarily abnormal life of the boys who have gone to 
be soldiers as near to the normal as possible. “It is not 
good for man to be alone”—that is the chief trouble with 
the life of the soldier and the sailor. The Commission does 
its utmost to mitigate the loneliness and the monotony of 
the soldier boy’s life in the midst of a dense mass of his 
own kind and nothing but his own kind, all engaged in a 
single highly specialized form of activity. It brings the 
every-day life of the world to him; and takes him out.to 
the every-day life of the world. Its contribution to the pres- 
ervation of the sanity and wholesomeness of camp life is 
tremendous. The public need have no qualms about doing 
anything for our soldiers and sailors that the Commission 
recommends or approves. 


STATUARY STORAGE 


T is reported from Germany that bronze statues are 
| being requisitioned and melted up to regain their copper 

for munitions. Thus is revealed another secret of Ger- 
man preparedness. Besides providing concrete foundations 
within suitable range of Paris, London and New York for 
the 75-mile gun that they were later to invent, and prepar- 
ing landing places in the vicinity for the flying machines 
that the Wrights were to invent for them, the German 
military authorities have been laying up and hiding away 
a supply of metals for use when der Tag should come. Poe, 
the father of the detective story, proved that the safest 
hiding place was the most conspicuous. So the Germans, 
having doubtless read “The Purloined Letter,” concealed 
these tons of copper, tin and zinc in the middle of the 
market place and on mountain tops. For fifty years they 
have been engaged in erecting monuments to all the major 
and minor deities of the Gothic and Hohenzollern panthe- 
ons in spite of the curiosity, the amusement and the derision 
that they excited in the mind of foreigners. The French 
tourist pointed out that the statues were not beautiful. The 
Britisher declared that the personages they purported to 
represent were not worthy of such honor. The Yankee 
proved that they did not pay. Personally conducted parties, 
laboring thru a Triumph-Alley with Baedekers in hand, 
looked at each other with a wild surmise and asked the 
conundrum of the ages: “It’s ugly, but is it art?” The poor, 
patient Germans answered never a word. Not one of sixty- 
five million, including women, betrayed the secret. 








The torrent of democracy is rushing on in Germany with all 
the impetuosity of a glacier climbing a hill. 
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We don’t care so much what language a hyphenate speaks in 
or writes in as we do what language he thinks in. 








Learning that food conservationists were advocating the use 
of whale meat as a beef substitute the German Government issued 
a proclamation declaring all of the high seas north of 420 degrees 
south latitude a prohibited zone for whales. Any found within 
the prohibited zone may be torpedoed without warning. 








They say that America isn’t going to get anything out of this 
war. Don’t you believe it! We have already gained vast exten- 
sions of equal suffrage and prohibition; social supervision of 
private capital and enlarged industrial coéperation; an integrated 
nationality, and a living sympathy with all the other democracies 
of the world. 


























THE STORY OF THE WEEK 














In the past month of com- 
parative inactivity both 
sides have been rushing re- 
inforcements to France in preparation 
for the summer campaign. It is gener- 
ally assumed that the Germans will, as 
formerly, take the offensive and that 
they will be stronger than on March 21, 
when they made their big drive toward 
Amiens. According to Allied estimates 
the total strength of the German army 
is now about 5,300,000, which is twice 
as large as it was at the outbreak of 
the war, but 1,500,000 less than in 
August, 1916. On the western front 
there are thought to be 3,600,000, 
which is 1,200,000 more than the Ger- 
mans had there a year ago. Three- 
fourths of these reinforcements came 
from the Russian side. 

On the front of the new offensive 
between the North Sea and the Oise 
River the Germans are known to have 
140 to 150 divisions, of which ten are 
supposed to be stationed between the 
sea and Ypres, forty between Ypres 
and La Bassée, and the rest between 
La Bassée and the Oise. This would 
mean two men for each running foot 
of the front below Ypres. German di- 
visions are now commonly calculated 
at 13,000 to 14,000 men each, making 


Gathering 
Forces 








| THE GREAT WAR 


May 16—Shipping losses for April 
total 222.7 tons British, 84,393 
tons Allied and neutral. German 
flour ration cut to 54 ounces a day. 


May 17—Five hundred Sinn Feihers 
arrested in Ireland. Captain Res- 
nati, Italian aviator, killed at Mine- 
ola by collapse of Caproni biplane. 


May 18—Australians take Ville-sur- 
Ancre. Explosion of TNT at Aetna 
works, Pittsburgh, kills about a 
hundred men. 


May 19—Major Lufbery, American 
ace, killed by armored German 
plane. Japanese and Chinese reach 
agreement on Siberia. 

May 20—Five airplanes, raiding Lon- 
don, brought down. French gain at 
Locre, southwest of Ypres. 

May 21—Americans on Toul sector 
launch gas attack. Holland again 
protests to United States against 
seizure of her ships. 

May 22—Bohemia divided into twelve 
districts to repress insurgent move- 
ment. Senate passes bill appropri- 
ating $1,620,000,000 for navy. 




















altogether about two million Germans 
on and back of the line from Nieuport 
to Noyon. A somewhat different distri- 
bution is presented in the map on an- 
other page of this issue. 


Estimates of losses in the recent op- 
erations vary widely. An English ex- 
pert, Hilaire Belloc, figures that the 
Germans in the six weeks between 
March 21 and May 1 suffered losses of 
not less than 450,000 or 500,000. Of 
these about sixty per cent are so slightly 
wounded that they may be returned to 
the rank during the summer. On the 
other hand an American expert, Frank 
H. Simonds, maintains that the German 
losses amount to less than 350,000. 
Now the British mission in the United 
States has given out the statement that 
the total British losses are 250,000. If 
we add to this 50,000 to 75,000 for the 
French casualties without counting the 
unknown but comparatively small Por- 
tuguese and American losses we reach 
a. figure which is not much below the 
German losses. The weekly reports of 
British casualties have averaged about 
40,000 for the last three weeks. Since 
the fighting has not been heavy of late 
these must be largely composed of be- 
lated reports of the first offensive and 
would indicate that the official estimate 
of 250,000 for the British losses was 
not too high and that the German claim 
of 100,000 prisoners is not impossible. 

The unusually large proportion of 
prisoners in the British losses was due 
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Drawn by D. Macpherson for the London Sphere, Oopyright New York Herald 


WHILE THE BATTLE RAGES 


Extraordinary scenes took place along the canal bank when the enemy tried to cross in the twilight of early dawn,” says the correspondent’s 
despatch on which this sketch is based. “Groups of our machine gunners were able to reap a deadly 


harvest among the advancing ‘field grays’ as 


they attempted to force a passage across canal or river bridge. All the while, Allied aviators swooped and soared over the heads of the Germans” 
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L’Asino, Italy 


ITALY SUGGESTS TO THE JUGO-SLAVS THAT IN UNION IS STRENGTH 


to the break-up of the Fifth Army by 
which the Germans were able to ad- 
vance at an average rate of five miles 
a day for a week. In this part of the 
field at least the British, altho on the 
Gefensive, lost as many or more than 
the Germans, who were on the offensive. 
The Germans will have the advantage 
in the matter of recoveries, for men 
captured are permanent losses while 
from half to three-quarters of the 
wounded are eventually able to be used 
again. The Germans withdraw, replace 
and reorganize their troops at a rapid 
rate and from this the reader is likely 
to get an impression that their losses 
are greater than they actually are. 
When it is reported that in a certain 
battle three or four: divisions of Ger- 
man troops have been “demolished” or 
“used up” it is not to be inferred that 
this number of men are to be .perma- 
nently subtracted from the enemy’s 
forces. A division is ordinarily with- 
drawn when a certain proportion, as- 
sumed by Allied critics to be twenty 
per cent, have been killed, wounded or 
captured. But the retired division after 
being reinforced and recuperated may 
be sent again into action within two 
or three weeks. In the six weeks of the 
German offensive fifty divisions ap- 
peared on the front twice, twenty ap- 
peared three times and one four times, 
so the 140 divisions which were identi- 
fied amounted really to 230 divisions. 
We have then Mr. Belloc’s estimate 
that the enemy losses were more than 
twice those of the Allies and Mr. Si- 
monds’s estimate that they were about 
equal. If we turn to the other side we 
hear a very different story, for the 
Germans estimate the British losses at 
€00,000. But the British critics point 
out that the German claims of “enor- 
mous losses” among the British are 
demonstrably fantastic. For instance, 
the Berlin wireless stated that the 
Fifty-sixth British Division was “al- 
most completely wiped out,” when as 
a matter of fact it lost only 1468 men. 
The Fourth Yorkshires, which the Ger- 
mans claimed to have “captured almost 
complete,” had only 191 missing men. 
But, whatever the discrepancy of the 
surmized losses, it is certain that the 
Allies have much greater reserves to 
draw upon. The American contingent is 


now over half a million and besides this 
a quarter of a million Italian troops 
have now been brought to France to 
meet the next German offensive. For 
the first time since the war began all 
the Allied forces have been brought 
under one commander and General Foch 
is placing the various nationalities 
wherever they are most needed between 
the English Channel and the -Adriatic 
Sea. 


: : The American troops 
Se which were at first 

brigaded with the 
French in the sector south of Amiens 
have now been distributed at other 
points along the line to Flanders, which 
is expected to bear the brunt of the 
impending German drive. The total 
front now assigned to the Americans is 
longer than that hitherto held by the 
Belgians and is only exceeded by that 
held by the French and British. The 
United States now has 2,078,223 offi- 
cers and men under arms. More than 
half a million are in France and a 
million are ready to go as soon as ship- 
ping can be found. During the first ten 
days of May 90,000 American troops 
were sent to Europe. 

By being intermingled with the vet- 
eran French and British troops the 
American officers and men have the ad- 
vantage of being able to learn the meth- 
ods of modern warfare from the ex- 
perience of the Allies. During the past 
week the Americans at their new posts 
in Picardy took part in repelling sev- 
eral German raids.’ The new gas bombs 
on which American chemists have been 
working for more than a year are prov- 
ing good. One night last week Gire- 
champ Wood, in which many Germans 
were known to be sleeping, was drenched 
with poison gas from the American 
shells. Three waves of the fumes were 
discharged upon the enemy within a 
half hour. A body of American negro 
troops, which has been stationed for a 
month at St. Menhould, west of Ver- 
dun, was attacked on the night of May 
18 by a small raiding party. But two 
of the sentries, Privates Johnson and 
Roberts, held up the enemy by a hand 
to hand fight with bayonet, rifle butt 
and bolo knife until relief came. For 
this act of “notable bravery and devo- 


tion,” as Pershing’s communiqué puts 
it, the two colored soldiers are to re- 
ceive the War Cross. 

Both sides have been absorbed in 
preparations during the present month, 
but the French and British have by 
local drives greatly improved their 
tactical positions at several points. A 
dashing charge by the Australians put 
them in possession of the hamlet of 
Ville-sur-Ancre, between Albert and 
Morlancourt. This place on the hills 
overlooking the Ancre River had re- 
cently been reinforced by the Germans, 
possibly as a point of departure for 
their next drive, and the Australians 
were able to take 400 prisoners and 
thirty machine guns. 

The French made an advance on a 
two mile front about the Locre hospice, 
which stands between Mt. Kemmel, 
which the Germans hold, and the hills 
to the west occupied by the French. 

A Victim of the There have been ru- 
a mors for several 

Flying Tank nonths that the Ger- 
mans had constructed a giant airplane 
so heavily armored as to be invulner- 
able to rifle and machine gun fire. The 
first of these aerial monsters appeared 
on the American front on May 19 and 
caused the death of the most illustri- 
ous of American flyers. The new ma- 
chine is said to be a biplane with a 
wing stretch of sixty feet. It is driven 
by two powerful engines and carries a 
pilot and two gunners. Steel armor, 
supposed to be at least three-eighths 
of an inch thick, protects the gasoline 
reservoirs, the engines and the pilot- 
house from attack from above, below, 
or in the rear. The two gunners with 
six machine guns are likewise sheltered 
and armored. 

When the giant plane appeared over 
the American lines, two of our airmen 
went up to engage her. Two others fol- 
lowed and later more, but, altho they 
followed the German machine for many 
miles pouring bullets into her from 
various angles, they made no impres- 
sion. Finally Major Lufbery asked per- 
mission to have a try at the stranger. 
He swept by the flying tank, raking her 
with his machine guns, and then turned 
to make another attack, but a shot 
from the German guns shattered his 
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hand and set his gasoline on fire. Luf- 
bery jumped from his blazing machine 
and fell to the ground over 1600 me- 
ters below. 

Raoul Lufbery was born in France 
thirty-four years ago. When the war 
broke out he entered the French serv- 
ice as a mechanician and later became 
a pilot in the Lafayette Escadrille at 
Verdun in 1916. He brought down sev- 
enteen enemy aeroplanes and perhaps 
more. For these exploits he has received 
the French Croix de Guerre and the 
Medaille Militaire, the Legion of Honor, 
the British Military Cross, and three 
other English decorations and the Mon- 
tenegrin war medal. When the Ameri- 
can war service was organized he en- 
tered it with the rank of major. 


In greater force than 
ever the German air 
fleet made a raid upon 
London Sunday night. Five squadrons 
in succession went over the Kent and 
Essex coasts, but very few of the ma- 
chines succeeded in reaching the capital. 
Altho the German machines kept to an 
altitude of 12,000 feet, the night was 
clear and the British anti-aircraft guns 
placed a barrage around them, breaking 
it only when their own airmen were 
ready to attack. The attle lasted for 
two hours and a half and was watched 
by thousands of spectators, who cheered 
when a boche plane fell flaming to the 
ground. One of the machines was 
smashed up in a tea garden on the out- 
skirts of London and was visited by 
throngs of sightseers the next day. An- 
other was brought down ten miles away 
and the three occupants taken prison- 
ers. Including one that fell into the sea, 
five of the German airplanes are known 
to have been lost and possibly two more. 
The machines are of the Gotha type 
and latest model, twenty-six yards from 
tip to tip and furnished with eight 
large rubber-tired landing wheels. 

This raid caused more damage than 
any other since that of January 28. In 
London thirty-seven persons were killed 
and 165 injured besides six persons in- 
jured in the provinces. Of those who 
were killed seventeen were men, four- 
teen women and six children. The large 
number of casualties were caused in 
part by carelessness, for many persons 
refused to take shelter and persisted 
in staying on the street to watch the 
battle. One bomb which dropt on the 
street killed eleven persons including 
three children. Another bomb striking 
a house in the vicinity killed five per- 
sons of one family. 

On the preceding night six French 
and English airplanes made a raid on 
the city of Cologne, killing fourteen 
persons and injuring more than forty 
others. The chief damage was caused 
by the bombs that fell in the market 
place of Cologne. The city of Metz was 
raided in daylight on May 18. The Al- 
lies have been unusually successful 
Guring this past two weeks. Within a 
period of ten days the British airmen 
destroyed 116 German planes and 
brought thirty-eight others to the 
ground. During the same period thir- 
ty-eight British machines were lost. 


Aerial Fight 
Over London 


British airmen dropt 110 tons of bombs 
upon the German ammunition, guns, 
stocks and railways. During the same 
period the French airmen destroyed 
twenty-three German airplanes and 
drove down thirty-four. The Germans 
claim to have driven down seventy Al- 
lied planes. According to an official 
statement given out in London 1000 
German planes have been brought down 
within the last two months and 1000 
tons of bombs dropt upon German cities. 


The arrest of several hun- 
dred Sinn Feiners is the 
culmination of a rapid 
series of events which has made of 
Ireland one of the most critical points 
in the Great War. In the first place the 
Irish Convention which met under the 
chairmanship of, Sir Horace Plunkett 
and was comprized of all factions of the 
irish except the Sinn Fein, failed to 
wgree upon any plan for the govern- 
ment of Ireland and could not even 
vote unanimously in approval of the 
minutes of the proceedings. After the 
British reverses in France in March 
Premier Lloyd George introduced a bill 
fer increasing the strength of the army 
and extending conscription to Ireland. 
This was promptly passed by Parlia- 
ment with a vote of three to one in the 
House, but its application to Ireland 
was twice postponed by Orders in 
Council. At the same time that the 
conscription law was proposed the Pre- 
mier promised to bring in a Home Rule 
bill to take the place of the act which 
was passed in 1914, but Parliament ad- 
journed on May 18 without any sign 
of it. 

The extension of conscription to Ire- 
land met with furious opposition all 
over Ireland. The Nationalists joined 
forces with their rivals and opponents, 
the Sinn Feiners, in organized resist- 


The Irish 
Crisis 
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THE GAS MASK TEST FOR NURSES 

Under German methods of warfare hospitals are 
as liable to attack as fortresses or front-line 
trenches, The army nurses now in training in 
the United States are given gas mask instruc- 
tions and tests as part of their preparation 


ance to the enforcement of the draft 
law. An anti-conscription fund of almost 
a million dollars was soon raised. The 
Roman Catholic priests and bishops ad- 
ministered on Sunday after mass an 
oath in opposition to conscription. This 
caused a recrudescence of the old “No 
Popery” movement in England. The 
Cathclic Union of England protested to 
the Vatican against the action of the 
Irish clergy as an unwarranted inter- 
ference of the church in politics. The 
Protestants in Ireland were divided 
upon the subject. 


On May 6 Premier 
Lloyd George made 
a significant change 
in the administration of Ireland. In 
the place of Lord Wimborne, who had 
resigned as Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, he appointed Field Marshall Vis- 
count French, who was for the first 
year and a half commander-in-chief of 
the British forces in France. Lord 
French is an Irishman, and just before 
the war had resigned his position ir 
the army because he became involved 
in the refusal of British army officers to 
take any part in the establishment of 
the Home Rule act passed by Parlia- 
ment. As Chief Secretary for Ireland 
in the place of Henry C. Duke, the Pre- 
mier appointed Edward Shortt, mem- 
ber of Parliament from Newcastle, who 
had voted for Home Rule and against 
conscription for Ireland. On May 17 
the new Lord Lieutenant issued a proc- 
lamation in which he declared that “‘it 
had come to our knowledge that cer- 
tain subjects of His Majesty the King 
domiciled in Ireland have conspired to 
enter and have entered into treason- 
able communication with the German 
enemy,” and that “whereas such 
treachery is a menace to the fair name 
of Ireland and its glorious military rec- 
ord, a record which is a source of in- 
tense pride to the country whose sons 
always distinguished themselves and 
fought with valor,” drastic measures 
would have to be taken to put down 
this German plot, and the Lord Lieu- 
tenant called upon all loyal subjects to 
assist in quenching this conspiracy. 

At midnight of the same day the 
military and police in Ireland arrested 
some 500 suspects, men and women. 
Those who were seized in Dublin, num- 
bering over a hundred, were put on 
board a ship and transported to Wales. 
As the arrests were made under the 
Defense of the Realm act, it will not be 
necessary to have the prisoners put to 
trial. The evidence on which the arrests 
were made was not made public, but it 
is said that the conspiracy involved co- 
operation of the Sinn Fein with U-boats 
in providing for a German landing on 
the Irish coast. 

The headquarters of the Sinn Fein 
and the National Aid Funds and the 
offices of some of the Irish newspapers 
were occupied by the military. 


An Irish-German 
Conspiracy 


The Germans are ju- 
bilant over the con- 
clusion of the trea- 
ties relieving of danger their eastern 
frontier and providing the necessities 
of national life—the “bread peace” with 


The Rumanian 
Peace Treaty 
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FOR MERCY’S SAKE 


These Red Cross workers formed the symbol of their service as they marched down Fifth Avenue 
in New York’s Red Cross parade 


Russia and the “petroleum peace” with 
Rumania. But the latter treaty, which 
was signed at Bucharest on May 7, is so 
onerous on the defeated nation as to 
arouse criticism from the liberal press 
of Germany, which see in it a violation of 
the principles profest in the Reichstag 
resolution and the Brest-Litovsk con- 
ference for a peace without annexa- 
tions and indemnities. Rumania is com- 
pelled to indemnify Germans, Austrians 
and neutrals for all damages done to 
their property during the Austro-Ger- 
man invasion by whatever party in- 
cluding the losses suffered by foreign 
shareholders. It will be remembered 
that the oil wells and refineries, mostly 
owned by foreign capitalists, were de- 
stroyed by the Rumanian Government 
to prevent their falling into the hands 
of the invaders. Rumania also assumes 
the burden of paying the expenses of 
the army of occupation and renounces 
any claims for damages, requisitions 
and contributions. The Rumanian na- 
tional debt, now amounting to two bil- 
lion dollars, will keep her in financial 
subjection to Germany. 

The territorial changes involve the 
retrocession of the Dobrudja below 
Constanza which she took from Bul- 
garia in 1913. The rest of the Dobrudja, 
between the Danube and the Black Sea, 
is ceded to the Central Powers collec- 
tively. Besides this the “rectification of 
the frontiers” gives to Hungary some 
five thousand square kilometers in the 
Transylvanian Alps and to Austria 
about six hundred square kilometers 
on the southern border of Bukovina. 
But in compensation for these losses 
Rumania acquires Bessarabia by her 
new treaty with Russia. This territory 
is largely inhabited by Rumanians, but 
was seized by Russia in 1878. 

These ‘wo territorial transfers, the 
alienation of the lower Dobrudja and 
the acquisition of Bessarabia by Ru- 
mania, are both justifiable on ethno- 
logical grounds, but the Rumanians of 
Transylvania, for whose recovery Ru- 


mania entered the war, will remain un- 
der Hungarian rule and the new terri- 
tory south of the Alps acquired by Hun- 
gary is of course inhabited by Ruma- 
nians. 

The new treaty stipulates that the 
Jews and Moslems shall have equal 
rights. Such a provision was imposed 
upon Rumania by the Congress of Ber- 
lin in 1878, but has been disregarded by 
the Rumanian Government. 

The supplementary economic treaty 
binds Rumania to sell all her surplus 
products, oil, grain, cattle, wool, fod- 
der and poultry, to Germany and Aus- 
tria-Hungary for a period of nine 
years. 

It is reported that Queen Marie of 
Rumania has declared that she would 
rather abdicate than to recognize such 
a humiliating treaty. The Austrian 
press is demanding the deposition of 
King Ferdinand and Queen Marie as 
anti-German. 


Congress leaders last week 
spent much time conferring 
with Administration lead- 
ers on the subject of holding the session 
open for tax legislation. “If we are told 
that a bill is essential, of course we will 
be good soldiers and draw one,” said 
Majority Leader Kitchin after talking 
with Secretary McAdoo and his col- 
leagues. Washington despatches indi- 
cate that the bill will be presented, de- 
bated, and passed at this session, which 
means that Congress will remain at the 
Capitol till late summer or early fall 
at least. 

Appropriation bills which should be 
enacted before the end of June occu- 
pied much of the energy of both houses 
last week. Eleven million dollars was 
requested by Food Administrator Hoov- 
er—a sum which is almost certain to 
arouse opposition in the Senate. The 
important post office bill, carrying a 
total of $380,000,000, including a pro- 
vision for Government purchase of the 
pneumatic mail tubes, passed the Sen- 
ate. Pensions for past wars to the ex- 


In 
Congress 


tent of $185,000,000 are provided in 
legislation approved by the House. Pro- 
hibition in Hawaii was voted by the 
House by 237 to 30, the same bill hav- 
ing already passed the Senate. It now 
goes to the President for signature. A 
rivers and harbors bill carrying $21,- 
000,000, a Federal Trade Commission 
appropriation bill calling for $1,600,000 
and another requiring $18,000,000 for 
the next census enumeration, these and 
a number of lesser legislative proposi- 
tions filled in the time of individual 
members and committees. 

Pending decision in the matter of the 
tax bill, every effort is being made to 
clear the slate for an early adjourn- 
ment. 


Railroad 
Reorganization 


Capital for long need- 
ed railroad projects 
to the limit of ptacti- 
cally a billion dollars will be expended 
this year under the operation of the 
carriers by the Government. Part of 
the money will be supplied by the Gov- 
ernment itself, the rest being author- 
ized by the Government and supplied 
by the market. The billion dollars will 
be expended for additions and better- 
ments, such as stations and other prop- 
erty equipment, for rolling stock, and 
for track extension. The estimates of 
the railroads, submitted to the Direc- 
tor General, called for an authorization 
one-fourth as large again as that which 
has been approved. 

This authorization marks the first 
time in the history of this country 
when the needs of the rail transporta- 
tion system were considered all to- 
gether and considered, moreover, in the 
light of national policy and necessity. 
The Government has frowned on exten- 
sions of lines which were not absolutely 
demanded by traffic conditions, but it 
has encouraged roads to make improve- 
ments and extensions where such would 
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THE PRESIDENT LEADS THE PARADE 
The opening feature of New York’s campaign 
for the Red Cross war fund was a big p: 


arade 
down Fifth Avenue with President Wilson 
marching at its head 
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materially add to the solution of the 
freight jam. Altho many of the budgets 
of the eastern roads were cut sharply 
here and there, it is true in general 
that the eastern main lines were gen- 
erously treated, the object being, of 
course, to enable them better to handle 
the great flood of traffic to the Atlan- 
tic seaboard for movement to Europe. 

Twenty thousand dollars is the limit 
fixed for the salary of railroad presi- 
dents by the Director General of Rail- 
roads, and hereafter every railroad 
president in the United States will be 
either an employee of the Federal Gov- 
ernment or else relieved from active 
duty as executive manager. By this 
move the Government draws. still 
tighter the reins of its control, and at 
the same time effects a saving esti- 
mated at millions annually. 


All kinds of things have 
been happening in the ship- 
ping line, and new records 
are being made. For over a month 
wooden ships have been coming off the 
ways at the rate of more than one a 
day, and within one span of twenty- 
four hours four wooden hulls, totaling 
14,500 tons, were launched. As was in- 
dicated last week, shortage of boilers 
is holding back the completion of these 
craft. But the building goes on. Rivet- 
ing contests have been started in vari- 
ous parts of the country, with news- 
papers offering prizes to the gangs or 
individuals driving the greatest num- 
ber in a day. 

One negative item of progress should 
be chronicled—the report of a special 
board of naval experts on the so-called 
“unsinkable ship.” The desirable qual- 
ity of unsinkableness was to be obtained 
by the installation of buoyancy boxes, 
invented by a well-known builder of dry 
docks. The board, in declaring against 
the scheme, was of the opinion that a 
ship provided with such a system of 
boxes “would, after the explosion, be 
little better than a water-logged dere- 
lict, and, under these conditions, even 
should she remain afloat, her salvage 
would prove difficult.” 

At the request of the Secretary of 
the Navy, this same board made a sup- 
plemental report on the value and prac- 
ticability of other means of preserving 
buoyancy. For the information of in- 
ventors and the general public, this re- 
port is summarized as follows: 

(a) That external protection by any 
means so far suggested is not a practical 
solution of the problem of preserving buoy- 
ancy, by reason of the reduction in speed, 
and the difficulties in attaching or operat- 
ing such features. 

(b) That attached methods of buoyancy 
protection by “bulges” and “blisters” are 
objectionable on account of the reduction in 
speed and the difficulty in fitting this form 
of protection. 

(c) No form of buoyancy box or any so 
far suggested material for stuffing affords 
a practicable solution of the buoyancy 
problem, on account of the reduction in 
dead-weight and cubic capacity, etc. 

(d) A judicious selection of cargo will 
aid materially in obtaining better buoyancy 
conditions in the case of damage resulting 
from flooding of holds. 

(e) Internal protection by sub-dividing 
bulkheads is the best way to preserve buoy- 
ancy of vessels operating in the war zone. 


More 
Shipping 
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' THE FIRST MAIL CARRIERS OF THE PLANE POST 
When the daily mail service by aeroplane was established last week between New York and Wash- 
ington, H. P. Culver (left) carried the first post.to New York and Lieutenant Webb (right) took 
the first sack of mail from New York to Washington 


Additional light on the shipping sit- 
uation was thrown by Secretary Dan- 
iels in a statement explaining why the 
Navy Department refused to furnish 
certain turbine engines to the Fleet 
Corporation for vessels under construc- 
tion at Hog Island. “Destroyers,” said 
Mr. Daniels, “are the paramount thing, 
and we could not consent to delay a 
single minute. The safe conduct of 
troops and supply ships is the supreme 
duty of the navy. It is of vital impor- 
tance. Merchant vessels are getting 
more and more numerous all the time. 
This means that we will need more de- 
stroyers to properly safeguard them.” 

Outside of the ship construction 
news, the shipping event of the week 
was the reported agreement of the di- 
rectors of the International Mercantile 
Marine Company to relinquish control 
to British interests of its British sub- 
sidiaries and ships. This corporation is 
therefore scheduled to become purely 
an American concern. The status, how- 
ever, will not actually change till after 
the war. Among the well-known ships 
which will change hands are the “Adri- 
atic,” the “Olympic” and the “Baltic” 
—White Star vessels—together with 
forty-four large freighters of the Ley- 
iand Line. In addition, ten steel ships 
of an aggregate tonnage of nearly 60,- 
000 were completed and delivered to the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation in one 
week. A number of steel ships were 
launched. 


St. Louis has the honor 
tes as of having the first 
local war labor board, 
established by the National War Labor 
Board. Similar committees or boards 
will be set up wherever necessity re- 
quires them in various sections of the 
country. The scope and purposes of 
this plan were thus explained by the 
joint chairmen of the National Board, 
Messrs. Taft and Walsh: 
“The Local Committees of Mediation 
and Conciliation of the National War 


Labor Board will constitute the forums 
of industrial peace in the United States. 
On these conferences capital and labor 
will work hand in hand with a single 
aim—to win the war. They know only 
one necessity, the maintenance of max- 
imum production, and they know only 
one common law—the principles estab- 
lished by the board as the basis for the 
Government’s mediation and conciliat- 
ing action. These principles secure to 
the employer maximum production and 
guarantee to the worker his right to 
organization, healthy growth of the 
principles of democracy, as applied to 
industry, and the highest protection of 
his economic welfare.” 


President Wilson’s first 
move under the Over- 
man departmental re- 
organization bill was to make a drastic 
change in the organization of the air 
service. By an executive order the 
President separated the air service 
from the Signal Corps, of which it has 
been an overtopping outgrowth, and at 
the same time made a sharp division 
between the production and operation 
functions of the aircraft management. 
Production passes to the control of 
John D. Ryan; operation, or utiliza- 
tion, becomes the task of Major Gen- 
eral Kenly; and the aircraft board, 
once supreme, or nearly so, remains in 
existence but in an advisory capacity. 
The chief signal officer of the army re- 
mains chief signal officer, without air- 
craft burdens imposed on him in addi- 
tion to those which he now has. 
Meanwhile the Senate has been dis- 
puting about the proposed investiga- 
tion into aircraft production and other 
matters connected with the war. The 
appointment by the President of 


The Aircraft 
Investigation 


former Justice Hughes to assist the 


Department of Justice in its probe into 
aircraft affairs, took the edge from 
the attack then hanging fire in the 
Senate, and on May 22 the Senate 
adopted unanimously a compromise 
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substitute for the Chamberlain resolu- 
tion, which demanded an investigation 
of aircraft by the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. This action of the Senate 
followed a letter from Mr. Hughes, in 
which he recommended that no paral- 
lel investigation be undertaken by the 
Senate, since the Department of Jus- 
tice was about to undertake an ex- 
haustive inquiry into the entire aircraft 
situation and might be hampered if 
the Committee on Military Affairs un- 
dertook a similar inquiry. 


The daily Washington- 
New York airplane mail 
service, in spite of initial 
accidents and delays, has now become 
a thing of regularity, and the Aero 
Club is urging its extension to Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland and Boston. One ar- 
gument put up by the club is that ex- 
perience in this service would be in- 
valuable training for military aviators 
before going overseas. 


: The time when Congress 
ss a debated endlessly on the 

number of battleships which 
should be authorized in a given year is 
now long past. The $1,500,000,000 
naval appropriation bill which the Sen- 
ate has just begun to consider not only 
overturns previous precedents in the 
staggering total of the appropriation 
called for, but throws to the scrapheap 
all the fine argumentation for one as 
against two battle cruisers by boldly 
calling for the construction of a fleet 
of dreadnaughts and other men-of-war. 
The enlisted personnel of the navy will, 
under this bill, jump to three times 
its pre-war size. A $9,000,000 nitrate 
plant is to be established at Indian 
Head for the manufacture of the chem- 
ical without which explosives cannot 
be made. In similar generous fashion 
$6,000,000 is set aside for equipping 
navy yards for ship construction, and 
half that sum for a mine depot. 

The bill as thus briefly summarized 
has been reported by the Senate com- 
mittee. It represents an increase of 
over $200,000,000 more than the House 
authorized. A little difference of this 
kind, however, can easily be settled 
when our first line of defense is in- 


The 
Plane Post 


volved, and Germany remains un- 
beaten. 
The League to The League to En- 


force Peace held on 
May 17 at Philadel- 
phia a “win the war” convention where- 
at every speaker emphasized the 
league’s adherence to the war national 
program and purposes in such fashion 
as to leave no possible room for doubt 
as to the non-pacifist makeup of this 
organization. To make the world safe 
by the defeat of German militarism 
and to keep the world safe by a league 
of nations are the two cardinal princi- 
ples underlying the activities of the 
league. “The issue is sharply defined,” 
runs a resolution adopted by the con- 
ference of governors of states, held in 
conjunction with the meeting of the 
“league.” The free nations must be 
armed to enforce a freeman’s peace or 
liberty will perish from the earth. In the 


Enforce Peace 
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MEDALS FOR OUR SOLDIERS 


The medal of honor (right) is the highest re- 
ward given by the United States. It is pre- 
sented in the name of Congress for distinguished 
gallantry in battle, for heroism of an especially 
distinguished character not performed in the 
regular line of duty. The distinguished service 
cross (left) was recently authorized by 
order of the President. It is awarded to those 
who since April 6, 1917, have distinguished 
themselves by extraordinary heroism in connec- 
tion with military operations against an armed 
enemy of the United States under circumstances 
which do not justify the medal of honor. One 
hundred of the crosses have been sent to France. 
These n.edals, with their respective values, have 
their counterparts in the Victoria Cross and dis- 
tinguished service order of Great Britain and the 
medaille militaire and Crotx de Guerre of France 


military triumph of the Entente Allies, 
and in the organization afterward of 
all the resources of civilization against 
militaristic aggression, lie our hopes 
for the future of mankind. To this goal 
there is only one way. It lies thru bat- 
tle and bloodshed.” 

Some of the discussion turned toward 
the details of a practical league of na- 
tions plan. United States Senator John 
Sharp Williams, speaking on this topic, 
suggested 450,000 men as a safe and 
reasonable limit for national armies 
after the war. “The treaty of peace,” 
declared Senator Williams, “should con- 
tain a provision that no country shall 
support an army of more than, say, 
450,000 men trained for war. The great- 
est nations—Britain, France, Germany, 
Japan and the United States—need no 
more unless they premeditate offense 
and are seeking advantage beforehand 
by the anticipated quick use of force. 
Does this limitation deprive the strong 
and populous states of their ‘natural 
advantages’? No. They still have that 
advantage in their reserves of superior 
intelligence and resources.” 


Steel common, which has 
recently been over twenty 
points above its average 
for many months, began to tumble the 
other day. Whether its rise and turn 
had or had not anything to do with 
the meetings between steel men and 
government officials in Washington, 
Pittsburgh and New York is not clear. 
But the fact is to be gathered from 
every source that for the moment at 
least steel is seen to be as vital a war 
necessity as ships, men, or food. There 
has long been in all the war industries 
an undercurrent of complaint that the 
steel which had been ordered was not 
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torthcoming. The railroads adduced this 
fact a year ago as an excuse for the 
car shortage. Other examples are too 
numerous to mention. Steel is a prime 
war necessity. 

In order to get at the truth, the steel 
industry and the War Industries Com- 
mittee have designated a joint com- 
mittee to ascertain the facts and re- 
port on them later. Probably because 
ef the peculiarly important position of 
the steel industry, both in the financial 
and in the industrial world, nothing has 
been officially announced except this 
brief statement: “The War Industries 
Board presented to the industry the in- 
creasing demands for steel to supply 
the military necessities for this coun- 
try and its allies, and we have been 
discussing means of meeting this de- 
mand. The matter is under advise- 
ment.” 


A Year of 
Hooverizing 


After less than a year 
of Hoover and Hoover- 
izing, strenuous as that 
time may have seemed, the public was 
pleased last week to be told by Mr. 
Hoover himself that the unprecedented 
quantity of pork and beef saved by the 
people of the United States and shipped 
+o the Allied countries was performing 
exactly the service which it was in- 
tended to perform. At the same time, 
according to the food administrator’s 
statement, the embargo on foodstuffs 
to the northern neutrals, effective in 
July, 1917, has caused the Germans to 
reduce their meat ration to such a point 
that it is about one-ninth of the present 
American meat ration. Diet experts de- 
clare that the 150 grams of meat a day 
now obtainable by the Germans is close 
to the danger mark. 

Compared with the beef and pork ex- 
ports of April, 1914, amounting to 
43,700,000 pounds, the net exports of 
April, 1917, before the food control was 
organized, were 161,000,000 pounds. 
This figure may be said to represent 
the natural increase in meat exports 
due to the demands of the belligerents. 
In April, 1917, we went to war with 
Germany and “began to begin” our in- 
tensive food-saving campaign. In spite 
of the fact that this campaign did not 
actually get under way till late in the 
summer, the net exports of April, 1918, 
were 359,058,000 pounds—an increase 
of about 220 per cent over the same 
month of last year, and about 830 per 
cent over April, 1914. 

The Food Administration justly takes 
credit for these results. The Allied na- 
tions called for more meat. There was 
not time to grow it. So we saved it. 

The Allied nations also called for 
more wheat. And we saved that. Had 
we not saved it, there would have been 
between 10,000,000 and 30,000,000 
bushels to export. Thanks to the na- 
tionally practised economy, however, 
we had 110,000,000 bushels ready to 
go over. 

Thus it has turned out that the most 
effective food blockade of the war has 
been neither the submarine blockade 
by Germany nor the naval blockade by 
Great Britain. It has been the blockade 
carried on in the American kitchen ana 
on the American dining table. 
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The Germans started their 
recent drive as they did 
their first with a surprize 
in the way of big guns. In 1914 they 
brought out the 42-centimeter cannon 
with which at a range of ten miles they 
were able to smash in the stoutest:steel 
and concrete cupolas. In 1918 they 
brought out a 21-centimeter cannon 
that could bombard Paris from a dis- 
tance of seventy-eight miles. In the sec- 
ond case, as in the former, the news 
was at first received with incredulity 
but unfortunately proved true. It was 
said that guns of such power could not 
be constructed or if they could that 
they would soon be so corroded as to 
be unusable. But the super-guns at 
Crepy-en-Laonnois continued to shell 
the city occasionally and sometimes all 
day long at intervals of half an hour 
or less from March 21 to May 16, when 
the last of the three was put out of 
action by the French cannonading. 

All of the shells exploded. There 
were no “duds” among them. But from 
the fragments picked up in Paris the 
character of the shell can be ascer- 
tained and the type of the gun sur- 
mized. The caliber of the shell is twen- 
ty-one centimeters (8.2 inches) and it 
weighs over 200 pounds. It is made of 
a hard, fine-grained steel with walls an 
inch and a half thick. It is twenty 
inches long and blunt-nosed, but a coni- 
eal cap of light steel screwed on to the 
front end extends its length to thirty- 
six inches and adds to its range and 
accuracy of aim. The explosive cham- 
ber is divided into two parts by a per- 
forated partition and the charges are 
set off by separate fuses at the nose and 
base. The proper rotation is secured by 
two copper bands and by grooving the 
steel in front of each to fit the rifling 
on the inside of the gun barrel. 

In order to fire a projectile such a 
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distance a muzzle velocity of between 
5000 and 6000 feet a second is re- 
quired, which is twice as fast as the 
biggest guns in use by the Allies. To 
attain this velocity the amount of pow- 
der must be very much larger in pro- 
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THE SHELL THAT REACHED PARIS 


This sectional diagram of a shell from the Ger- 
man super-gun was drawn by G. Bron after a 
study of the fragments picked up in Paris. The 
shell is fitted with a false nose of highly tapered 
form made of sheet iron. The explosive is con- 
vuned in a thickly walled shell, which limits 
the amount of explosive to about twenty-five 
pounds. A diaphragm separates this space into 
two compartments 
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portion to the weight of the projectile 
than is ordinarily used. To provide for 
this the powder chamber would have 
to be enlarged or the length of the gun 
extended, or both. It is believed that 
the inventor of the big gun has done 
both. He has apparently taken one of 
the 15 or 16 inch Krupp howitzers and 
fitted into it a tube of about half the 
bore and twice the length. This would 
bring the total length up to about a 
hundred calibers; that is, a hundred 
times the diameter of the bore, and 
furnish the necessary initial velocity. 

One of the difficulties of extending 
the range of artillery has been that the 
resistance of the air at such high 
peeds increases as the cube of the ve- 
locity or even at a greater rate. But 
the Germans have surmounted this ob- 
stacle—quite literally—by throwing the 
shell up out of the heavier atmosphere 
and into the rarefied air above. To reach 
a range of, seventy-five miles the shell 
nuust travel about 120 miles and attain 
an altitude of over twenty miles at the 
highest part of its trajectory. This is 
three times as high as the highest re- 
corded altitude reached by a balloon, 
the German “Preussen,” which in 1901 
rose to 35,100 feet. At this hight the 
-tmospheric resistance and _ friction 
would be negligible. 

According to the French reports 
there were three of these big guns 
nounted on concrete platforms con- 
ected by spurs of the railroad from 
the Crepy station east of Laon. In or- 
der to prevent their being discovered 
by the sound of the report ten other 
heavy guns were set off at the same in- 
stant as one of the super-guns and to 
prevent their being seen from airplanes 
thick clouds of smoke were sent up 
from surrounding hights. But the 
French aviators finally discovered them 
and two big guns were set up inside the 
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HOW THE SUPER-GUN WORKS 


The gun is assumed to be mounted on a special triple-truck railway traveling base. It is here shown as in the position for loading, The barrel is 


drawn in section in order to show the inner tube fitted 


to take the comparatively small shell. One shell is shown in position ready fox discharge 


with the big propulsive charge behind it. Another shell is also shown leaving the muzzle, where it probably has a velocity of 5200 feet per second 
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French lines which here are only seven 
miles away. These guns were named 
the “Mary Magdalene” and the “Mir- 
eille,” the latter for the heroine of Mis- 
tral’s Provencal poem. After eight 
shots from these guns the airmen hov- 
ering over signaled that the German 
guns had been demolished. According 
to the German reports one of their 
super-guns burst last month and the 
others have been taken back to the 
Krupp works to be relined. 

Of course such a long-range gun must 
be aimed by the map and the French 
are careful not to announce the location 
of the hits. Even the name of the 
church that was struck on Good Friday, 
killing several persons of prominence, 
was successfully concealed for weeks. 
It is now understood to have been St. 
Gervais, in the heart of Paris. Whether 
any damage has been done to the for- 
tifications or military buildings is not 
known, but many civilians, men, women 
and children, have been killed and 
wounded and thousands of the inhab- 
itants have left for safer places. But 
it is surprizing how little the city has 
suffered on the whole from the three 
months’ bombardment. The shells of 
the super-gun do much less harm than 
the bombs of the airplanes, for they 
are smaller and carry less explosive in 
proportion to their weight. The only 
possible advantage which the Germans 
could have gained by this vast expendi- 
ture of money and metal would have 
been to have scared the Parisians, but 
it did not even succeed in keeping them 
away from church. It was a great feat 
in ballistic engineering, but its only ef- 
fect is to increase the abhorrence and 
hatred felt by the outside world for 
those who devised and employed such 
& weapon. 


The real struggle “over 
_ there,” the vital conflict, is 

between the opposing forces 
of destruction and reconstruction, be- 
tween mutilation and restoration. The 
real antagonist of the soldier on either 
side is the surgeon on the opposing 
side. 

The surgeon has recently won a great 
victory. He has taken from the enemy 
half an army corps of his former vic- 
tims. Every year some twenty thousand 
young Britons and Frenchmen have 
died of shock, altho their wounds were 
not necessarily of a fatal kind. Instead 
of rallying when his wounds were drest 
the patient would collapse. His blood 
would cease to flow thru the finer 
veins; his breathing and heart-beating 
would become rapid and feeble. Soon 
for no apparent reason he would die. 
No cure was known, for its cause was 
not known. 

This was the problem that was put 
to the Rockefeller Institute for Med- 
ical Research and how it was solved is 
told in fascinating fashion by Dr. W. 
T. Porter in his little volume on “Shock 
at the Front,” just published by the 
Atlantic Monthly. First, it was observed 
that death from shock was most apt 
to follow fractures of the femur by 
which the fatty marrow of the bone 
is brought into the blood. In the scien- 


tific process the next step after ob- 
servation is experimentation. It was 
found that a teaspoonful of harmless 
olive oil injected into the veins of a 
cat brought on the symptoms of trau- 
matic shock. The third step, hypotheca- 
tion, led to the theory that the cause 
of shock was the clogging of the capil- 
laries by minute drops of oil. The fourth 
and final step, the application, had to 
be carried on at the front and under 
fire where victims of femoral wounds 
could be operated upon without any 
delay. 

The remedy, the best remedy so far 
discovered, is what to the layman would 
seem most absurd—impure air. By 
sticking the patient’s head in a bag 
and so making him breathe the air over 
and over again, or better, running in 
carbon dioxide gas until the air he in- 
haled contained a hundred times as 
much as normal air, the patient had to 
breathe deep and strong. The enhanced 
respiration raises the circulation. The 
heavier heart pressure forces the blood 
thru the veins and the oily plugs are 
swept out. Within a few minutes after 
the carbon dioxide is inhaled the pulse 
reappears and the victim revives. 


The civilized man, as the name 
implies, has always been a 
city-dweller. The problem of 
the present is to prevent the country- 
man from becoming what he used to 
be called, a pagan. 

It is in the remoter rural dis- 
tricts that the most persistent cases 
of congenital degeneracy are to be 
found. Mental defectives are four times 
more frequent among the country 
children than among city children. 
These are by their nature irremediable, 
but much can be done to relieve the 
handicaps of poverty and neglect inci- 
dent to country life. Recent school sur- 
veys show that 3.7 per cent of the coun- 
try pupils have lung trouble while less 
than one per cent of the city pupils are 
so affected. Fresh air alone is not a 
preventive of tuberculosis. Insufficient 
and improper food is an active agent 
in this as in other diseases. It has been 
found that 31 per cent of the country 
children suffer from malnutrition while 
the corresponding percentage in the 
cities is 23 per cent. | 

The discrepancy is growing to the 
disadvantage of the country, for more 
attention is now being paid to the diet 
of the children in urban schools. The 
future of the race depends upon the 
extension of modern sanitation beyond 
the limits of the city. 


First impressions are 
most lasting and long 
after you have forgotten 
most of your chemistry you will remem- 
ber how on one of your earliest days in 
the laboratory you made oxygen out of 
potassium chlorate and manganese di- 
oxide. Why you added the latter you 
never did understand, for it came out 
unchanged. The teacher “explained” it 
by calling the manganese dioxide a 
“catalyst,” meaning by that a substance 
that stirs up a reaction without appar- 
ently taking any part in it. You’ve 
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seen such people, always starting a 
row but never caught at it. 

The catalysts of plants and animals 
are called enzymes, from the Greek 
word for yeast. “A little leaven leaven- 
eth the whole lump” and is not used up 
in the process. Now the famous lacquer 
which the Japanese applies to boxes and 
furniture, twenty coats of it each pa- 
tiently polished off by hand, is made 
from milky juice of the Rhus vernici- 
fera, a distant relative of our poison 
ivy. When a layer of this is exposed to 
the air it takes up oxygen and hardens 
to a varnish. This oxidation is due to 
an enzyme, called “laccase.” You can 
always tell an enzyme when you are 
introduced to one because its name 
ends in ase. 

But to get out the laccase from 
the juice so that it could be identi- 
fied proved impossible. Professor Ber- 
trand, of Paris, who tried to isolate it 
by repeatedly dissolving it in water 
and precipitating it with alcohol, 
found that the purer he got it the less 
it would work. It was hard to free it 
from traces of the metal manganese 
and as it was freed it became inactive. 
But adding to it the minutest particle 
of a manganese salt it resumed its 
activity as an oxidizing agent. So it 
seems that here manganese acts as a 
catalyst in the opposite way from the 
familiar laboratory experiment. In that 
it aided the chlorate to get rid of its 
oxygen. But here it aids the lacquer 
to take on oxygen. 


Litchi The increasing popularity of 
Nuts the chop suey in American 

cities has led to the introduc- 
tion of various Chinese viands, among 
them the litchi or lee-chee, commonly 
served as dessert. This would have a 
better right to the name of “grape- 
nut” than the popular breakfast food 
so called, for it has a shell like a nut 
and a pulp like a grape. Fresh or pre- 
served the pulp is white; dried it looks 
and tastes like a raisin. The shell is 
thin and corrugated like a golf ball. 
Embedded in the pulp is one seed, 
larger than the grape seed. 

Like the potato and tomato the litchi 
has disreputable relations. It belongs 
to the Nephelium family, some mem- 
bers of which are poisonous. But the 
litchi is a harmless and wholesome 
fruit, tho devoid of the medicinal action 
imputed to it by the Chinese materia 
medica. Analyses of it made at Yale 
and published in the May Journal of 
the American Chemical Society show 
it to be composed largely of the invert 
sugars, which are similar to glucose 
and therefore easily digestible and nu- 
tritious. The acid is citric as in the 
lemon. 

It contains none of the fat and 
little of the woody fiber that make nuts 
hard for some people to digest. Its fuel 
value is seven-tenths that of wheat 
bread, therefore much more nutritious 
than most fruits. 

The litchi nut is mostly grown in 
southern China and India, but could 
doubtless be cultivated in Hawaii and 
Porto Rico, if not in our southern 
states. 

















NO STRIKES IN WAR TIME 


OBODY is 
surprized 
at anything in 
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parties to contro- 
versies for hearing 





Washington these 
days. Projects large and 
small, important and un- 
important, are undertaken 
and put thru with little 
comment or wonder. Sworn 
enemies are friends, work- 
ing side by side to win the 
war. Hustle, drive, push, 
characterize this once de- 
liberate, sleepy and back- 
ward capital of the United ' 
States. For example: 

William Howard Taft, 
formerly President and 
defeated candidate for re- 
election, can be seen al- 
most any pleasant morn- 
ing in converse with 
Frank P. Walsh, one-time 
belligerent chairman of 
the muck-raking Industrial 
Relations Commission. 
This converse takes place | | 
in a corridor or a room & 








and action by the Na- 
tional Board in event of 
failure to secure settle- 
ment by mediation and 
conciliation.” 

Without such mechan- 
ism as is here sketched— 
mechanism which, by the 
way, has been the dream 
of many in both the de- 
mocracy of capital and in 
that of labor for many 
years—the nation might 
very well be plunged into 
serious strikes and indus- 
trial unrest. But the ma- 
chinery is nothing without 
the men to work it and a 
code of laws or morals to 
work it by. At the risk of 
repeating what many al- 
ready know, let me ab- 
stract as follows the fun- 
damental principles where- 
by it is hoped to secure 








near the roof of the new 
Labor Building, another of 
the rush-housing creations which the 
war has put up in Washington. If you 
happen to hang around a while—as 
prosperous employers and determined 
looking representatives of employes 
have to hang around—you can hear 
from the other side of the door the 
infectious chuckle, growing into laugh, 
cf the “most useful ex-President,” 
and you can observe the infection 
spread to the gentlemen with press- 
ing grievances so that they cannot 
but feel that, after all, this is a decent 
sort of world and that troubles can be 
ironed out provided people will get to- 
gether in the spirit of peace and co- 
operation. 

Such is the guiding spirit of the War 
Labor Board, concerning which several 
formal announcements have been made, 
but of which few citizens, notably citi- 
zens resident now in Washington, are 
really aware. The key to understanding 
what the War Labor Board is and ex- 
pects to do may be found in that chuckle 
and laugh of Mr. Taft’s. No one whe 
has ever heard it can ever forget it. It 
used to leak out from the sacred pre- 
cincts of the cabinet room before the 
American people voted thumbs down on 
the candidacy of its proprietor. It has 
been heard by thousands who have crost 
the trail of our most itinerant ex-Pres- 
- ident during his missionaryings for the 
League to Enforce Peace. Sometimes 
this chuckle-laugh follows the joke, but 
more often the impulse to perpetrate 
it is so strong that the chuckle-laugh 
precedes the joke and has the effect of 
working up an attitude of mind insur- 
ing successful receipt of the joke when 
it comes. 

Mr. Walsh laughs and smiles, but it 
is nothing to what his brother chair- 
man does. Some might interpret this 
to mean that capital, in the person of 
Mr. Taft, is in supericr position, and 
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that labor must fight deggedly on in 
order to wrest a modicum of its rights 
from its ancient enemy. But this is not 
so. There is to be no wresting here. 
Even the casual visitor to the War La- 
bor Board can see that. The balance be- 
tween capital and labor is too well ad- 
justed both in the personnel of the 
board and in the personalities of its 
chairmen for that to occur. 

By the time this piece gets into print 
the board will probably have made his- 
tory in the shape of one or two awards 
which will establish precedents for the 
future. The moral force of these prece- 
dents will undoubtedly be such that 
some threatened difficulties will be set- 
tled without recourse to the board. But 
at any rate, within a very few weeks 
the newly-created machinery will be 
operating and presumably turning out 
industrial peace and contentment. 

“There should be no strikes or lock- 
outs during the war’—this is the first 
and underlying principle on which the 
board is going ahead. It is published in 
heavy black type in the eight-page leaf- 
let which Roger Babson, the new chief 
of the division of information and edu- 
cation of the Labor Department has 
prepared. In the words of the Presi- 
dent: “The powers, functions and duties 
of the National War Labor Board shall 
be to settle by mediation and concilia- 
tion controversies arising between em- 
ployers and workers in fields of pro- 
duction necessary for the effective con- 
duct of the war, or in other fields of 
national activity, delays and obstruc- 
tions in which might, in the opinion of 
the National Board, affect detrimentally 
such production; to provide, by direct 
appointment, or otherwise, for commit- 
tees or boards to sit in various parts of 
the country where controversies arise 
and secure settlement by local mediation 
and conciliation; and to summon the 


democracy here while 
fighting for it in France: 

The right of workers to 
organize is recognized and affirmed. 

The right of employers to organize is 
recognized and affirmed. 

Employers should not discharge workers 
for trade-union membership, either actual 
or potential. 

Employees should not use coercive meas- 
ures in forming unions, either against em- 
ployer or employee. 

Where union standards exist, they shall 
be maintained. 

Established safeguards for protection, 
health and safety shall not be relaxed. 

Equal pay for equal work—for women 
replacing men. 

The basic eight-hour day is recognized 
where required by law, and in all other 
cases the question of hours of labor shall 
be settled with due regard to governmental 
necessities and the welfare, health and 
proper comfort of the workers. 

Maximum production shall be maintained 
-—sabotage discouraged. 

In order to mobilize labor, the Depart- 
ment of Labor is to keep on file informa- 
tion from all sources. 

Wages, conditions of labor, hours, shall 
be fixed with regard to local standards and 
conditions. 

The right of all workers, including com- 
mon laborers, to a living wage is recog- 
nized. 

In fixing wages, minimum rates of pay 
shall be established which will insure the 
subsistence of the worker and his family 
“in health and reasonable comfort.” 

Three years ago this would have been 
looked on as a revolutionary document. 
Today it is admitted to be little more 
than common sense. 

What we know of what took place 
between labor and capital in Great 
Britain during the early days of the 
war makes it clear that there was near- 
ly civil war, due partly to the lack of 
machinery for getting together and 
partly to the legitimate fear on the 
side of labor that dearly fought for 
privileges were being lost while prof- 
iteers profiteered. Here we have heard 
the lew, un- [Continued on page 387 
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SIMS’S CIRCUS 


A Cruise with Our Destroyers Over There 


T will soon be a year 
since our destroyer flo- 
tilla sailed away and 
was lost to view in 
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Barred, striped, blotched, 
smudged, ring straked with 
vivid pinks, arsenic greens, 
blowsy reds, violent blues, 





these war mists of silence 
and secrecy with which the 
British Admiralty camou- 
flages its sea operations. 
Generally speaking, the pol- 
icy of secrecy was good; 
that is, it was good for the 
Hun. Impenetrable mystery 
surrounded the “forty or 
fifty per cent of sinkings” 
of submarines of which the 
British First Lord recently 
informed Parliament. 

How they came to their 
ends, whether by shell, mine 
or storm, collision with each 
other or sunken rocks, or 
thru internal defects of 
their own, the Hun could 
never find out. His knowl- 
edge on this very important 
fact could be summed in a 
nutshell: after two and a 
half voyages, on the aver- 
age, his submarines never 
returned, and we have good 
reason to believe that the 
mystery which surrounded 
their fate seriously im- 
paired the morale of the 
German submarine crews. 








they looked like—like noth- 
ing in the world unless it 
be that most poisonous of 
drinks, a ’Frisco pousse 
eafe. All of the giraffes, 
zebras, leopards and tigers 
ever assembled in the 
“World’s Greatest Aggre- 
gation” exhibit conven- 
tional patterns in compari- 
son with this destroyer ca- 
mouflage. The exception to 
this blazing color scheme, a 
recent arrival from home, 
looked in her dull lead paint 
like a Puritan maiden that 
had fallen by accident into 
a blowsy company of paint- 
ed Jezebels. 

The object of this wan- 
ton display is, of course, to 
fool Fritz of the subma- 
rines. That it might do so 
by hurting his eyes or the 
shock of his artistic sensi- 
bilities none would deny; 
but I found it hard to be- 
lieve that these rainbow 
colors make a difference in 
visibility. Yet they do. 








For England, a small © 4. Muller, 
country geographically and 

close in to the war, the 

rule of silence entailed no hardship. 
Considerable news seeps down to the 
man in the street. Tho nothing was 
ever printed till very recently about 
the submarine war, everybody knew 
that it was going well, and news of in- 
dividual feats of gallantry soon spread 
thru the nation at large. 

In America, however, there are no 
such sources of information. We are 
too far away; our borders are too wide. 
California is further from New York 
than the latter city is from London. 
After our destroyer fleet sailed away 
it might just as well, for anything we 
knew to the contrary, have been at the 
bottom of the ocean. 

I took up the question of visiting the 
base and received Admiral Sims’s per- 
mission. 

“I think that might be managed, too,” 
he replied to a further request to go 
for a cruise. 

But his eye took on a twinkle that I 
was destined to see again—in the eye 
of the British base admiral, to whom 
I reported two days later; in that of 
the chief of staff of the American 
flotilla; also that of the captain in 
whose vessel I finally went out. His ex- 
ecutive officer even laughed—and apol- 
ogized. They all asked, quite casually, 
how much of a sailor I was, and gave 
non-committal nods to tales of voyages 
eon big ships. Then they all twinkled 
again. 
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United States destroyer traveling at full speed 


From the train window approaching 
the base I obtained my first view of 
“Sims’s circus,” as the flotilla has been 
named by the irreverent ensign. At 
least, I obtained my first astonished 
view of the minor portion thereof that 
chanced to be in port. For the base ad- 
miral is a most efficient man. His of- 
fices and house windows both overlook 
the water, and it’s said by our skippers 
that his idea of heaven is “a harbor 
clear of ships and every destroyer at 
sea.” 

I may add from personal observation 
that never was there a man who did so 
much to make his idea of heaven ob- 
tain on earth. Nothing short of a “salty 
eendenser” will procure from him a 
stay in port—which reminds me of a 
question put by a green ensign in our 
wardroom one day: “Is the water we 
crink pure enough to use in our boil- 
ers?” 

To which was given in indignant 
chorus: “Of course not! What do you 
think you are?” 

Returning again to the flotilla. A 
convoy was ready to sail, a dozen or 
so of our destroyers were to be seen 
nestling like speckled chickens under 
the wings of the mother repair ships. 

I said “speckled.” It is, however, too 
weak a term for the “dazzle” paint with 
which they were bedaubed. No wonder 
the irreverent ensign dubbed them 
“brick-yards.” 


ing day, the “Puritan maid- 

en” showed a clear black 

outline at four miles with 
every spar clearly defined, the “Jeze- 
bels” presented at the same distance 
a blurred, wavering mass of color. It 
was difficult to tell bow from stern or 
judge their direction. They presented 
about as fair a target as a darting 
hummingbird. 

The vessel I went out on had struck 
America’s first blow in the war by at- 
tacking one of the submarines that op- 
posed our transports in the Atlantic. 
The thought was hot in my mind when 
after boarding her my eyes wandered 
from the knifelike bows back over the 
shotted guns, grim torpedo tubes, along 
the low, rakish hull to the stern, where 
two depth mines hung poised for in- 
stant use. 

Of all the enginery of destruction 
produced in the war, there is no weapon 
more terrible than these. The explosion 
of one lifts a column of water thirty 
yards wide fifty feet above the sea. 


One that was discharged nearly 200. 


yards away from a 30,000 ton ocean 
liner heaved her up six inches in the 
water. So terrible are they that de- 
stroyers only drop them when running 
at high speed to insure a “get-away,” 
and even then the iron floor plates of 
the boiler room are often lifted by the 
concussion. 

From the bridge I watched this slen- 
der arrow of a ship slip out thru the 
harbor headlands, where a number of 
cther destroyers were at work combing 


Whereas, at sea the follow- ' 
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the offing for submarines before the 
convoy came out. They were beautiful 
to see, shooting like a school of rainbow 
flying-fish over the long green 
seas; careening on swift turns, 
laying the white lace of their 
wakes over sixty square miles 
of sea. Among them, graceful as 
a swallow, was the unfortunate 
vessel which, torpedoed two 
weeks later, now lies with sixty- 
four of our brave lads at the 
bottom of the sea. It is only 
necessary to record that she did 
not die unavenged. 

Were I permitted to tell the 
number of sinkings to the credit 
of our fleet it would indeed 
cause surprize. I may say that 
dozens of submarines are strewn 
over the ocean floor around the 
British Isles. Out of the five 
sinkiags which Mr. Lloyd George 
was to announce in Parliament 
this very night as being the bag 
for one day two were to the 
credit of our base. 

I heard the stories of some of those 
submarines while we were circling and 
swooping above them. 

“You see that marker?” The execu- 
tive officer on the bridge indicated a 
small buoy as we swept by. “There 
was something funny about the way 
that fellow got his. 

“A little patrol boat happened to 
cross his wake. Cheeky little beggars, 
those patrols. Tho he had nothing but 
an old style depth charge he took a 
chance, dropt it at the head of the 
wake, then listened around. 

“After a while we heard calking 
hammers going on the bottom and knew 
that Fritz was down there making re- 
pairs. So he sent out a radio and a 
destroyer came up and dropt a big 
charge of TNT squarely on top of 
Fritz. His oil came up in gushes, and 
a diver found him lying on his side like 
a dead whale, split wide open, like a 
gutted fish. 







Press Illustrating 
Admiral Sims, commander of our na vy in European waters 


“There’s another lying some miles 
away over there. The British Admiralty 
has to be shown before it gives credit 
for a sinking, and tho oil came up in 
gushes after we dropt the ash can’”— 
thus does the American sailor irrever- 
erently allude to the depth mine—“they 
gave us no credit till another skipper 
reported the sea covered with oil two 
days later in the same place. 

“Even then they only allowed us a 
probable sinking. But it is all right. 
Fritz is cunning; will often pump out 
a little oil when we drop a charge to 
make us think we’ve got his goat.” 

While he was talking there had been 
no let up in the combing of the offing 
for submarines. Here and there, back 
and forth, the destroyers swooped with 
birdlike circlings, and no words can 
describe the thoroness of the watch 
upon the sea. From the bridge by offi- 
cers and quartermasters, by the men in 
the crows’ nests fore and aft, by the 


deck lookouts ahead, amidships and 
astern, vigilant watch was maintained. 
Multiply this steady eye-searching by 
the number of destroyers and 
you can easily imagine that 
scarcely an inch of ocean re- 
mained for more than a minute 
unswept by human eye. And yet 
—Fritz was there. 

There? Why, for two days he 
had been there lying in wait for 
the convoy which was now pok- 
ing cautiously out thru the 
heads, and when he attacked it 
was like the leap of a lone wolf 
on a flock with the following 
rush of shepherd dogs at his 
throat. As he rose to take his 
sight at the leading steamer a 
destroyer almost ran him down. 
Indeed it was going full speed 
astern to avoid the collision 
when his periscope showed above 
water. 

It was only an instant and 
the periscope was of the finger 
variety, an inch and a half in 
diameter. It was raised in that’ instant 
scarcely a foot above the water, but 
was still picked up by the sharp, young 
eyes of the lookout on the next de- 
stroyer. The submarine had submerged 
at once, but rushing along his wake the 
destroyer dropt a depth mine that 
wrecked the motors, damaged the oil 
leads, blew off the rudder, tipped the 
stern up and sent the “sub” down on a 
headlong dive fully two hundred feet. 

Afterward the commander said that 
he thought she would never stop. In a 
desperate effort to check her before she 
was crushed by deep sea pressure he 
blew out all his four water ballast 
tanks and so came shooting back up 
with such velocity that the “sub” 
leaped thirty feet out of the water like 
a beaching whale. 

Instantly, the first destroyer, which 
had swung on a swift circle, charged 
and dropt a second depth mine as the 
submarine went [Continued on page 386 

















Fhe crew of a United States destroyer at torpedo practise. The torpedo is being placed in position for another attack 








HE theater is being mobilized 
for the fighting front. It has been 
found that the soldier needs food, 
clothing, munitions, and enter- 
tainment. Amusement, we are told, is 
as necessary for the soldier’s mental 
constitution, under strain, as sugar is 
for his coffee or flour for his bread. 
The actor’s art has, therefore, become 
a war commodity. We are inanufactur- 
ing guns and powder for the soldier. 
We must likewise manufacture some- 
thing for his theater “over there.” 

With this realization before them, 
the Y. M. C. A. sent for the American 
theater-manager, Mr. Winthrop Ames, 
and for the actor, Mr. E. H. Sothern, 
and asked them to go to the trenches and 
see exactly what amusement the boys 
in khaki wanted. They were to visit 
General Pershing and learn first hand 
from him whether he was as anxious to 
have actors sent overseas as he was to 
have war supplies. 

Mr. Sothern and Mr. Ames put on 
Y. M. C. A. uniforms but were given 
no military rank, for that would have 
hampered their progress. Mr. Ames 
says that Mr. Sothern persisted in call- 
ing his uniform a costume! And they 
sailed, no longer manager and actor, 
but Y. M. C. A. workers, both of them, 
intent on establishing a sort of theater 
commissariat within sound of the en- 
emy. They went, equipt to visit the 
front as near the first lines as non-mili- 
tary officials are allowed, and intent 
on returning to New York as quickly 
as their camouflaged ship could bring 
them, to ask the American actors to go 
and play for the soldiers within sound 
of the German guns. 

Thus was the American theater 
started in its great movement toward 
the “line.” If one wishes to know what 
that means, let Mr. Ames describe it: 

As the train takes you thru France, you 
will see no men out of uniform except those 
actually decrepit, and only women are 
working in the fields. Everywhere there will 
be barracks, and more barracks, and crawl- 
ing freight-trains laden with cannon and 
ammunition, and boxes and bales from 
every part of the world. You will pass en- 
campments of English troops and of Cana- 
dian troops, of troops from India and Sene- 
gal and Africa, and gangs of day-laborers 
by the thousands, brought from China. The 
whole stream seems flowing slowly in one 
direction, crawling toward the “line.” That 
thin line—only about four hundred and 
fifty miles long, the distance from Wash- 
ington to Boston, and never wider than a 
mile—that crack in the earth, is the center 
and focus of the whole world today. And 
toward that crack—that narrow crater of 
destruction—the whole world is moving in 
two streams from opposite sides of the 
globe. 

Into that long caravan, mobilized for 
one definite idea, the American theater 
has been put. 

Reaching France, General Pershing 
gave to Mr. Ames and Mr. Sothern no 
uncertain answer as to their question 
whether amusement was wanted by the 
khaki army in France. “Morale,” he 
emphasized, “is a state of mind upheld 
by entertainment.” 
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No matter what may be said to the 
contrary regarding amusement in the 
face of the soldier’s job, the fact re- 
mains that, as Mr. Ames has persisted 
in saying ever since he and Mr. Sothern 
returned, “Theatrical people make some- 
thing that is as needful in war as over- 
coats or shovels.” 

When the Government wishes a 
bridge built it mobilizes expert engi- 

















E. H. Sothern as a Y. M. OC. A. worker 


neers. Mr. Ames and Mr. Sothern were 
sent as experts; Mr. Ames to examine 
the physical aspects of the Y. M. C. A. 
huts, and to suggest improvements 
upon them; Mr. Sothern to gage the 
response of the men to certain enter- 
tainment, and to aid Mr. Ames in de- 
termining the most advantageous acous- 
tic arrangements under special condi- 
tions. Their insignia of the triangle 
was an open sesame, not only at the 
headquarters of the commanding gen- 
eral, but with every man they met, who 
treated them as brother and friend 
from home. They inspected to within a 
few miles of the German guns. During 
the day they could see the enemy’s air- 
craft. At night they could follow the 
glare of the enemy’s guns. Mr. Sothern 
recited during an air raid. He crept 
into a dugout and read to the men who 
were tired after the day’s work. And 
there came a time when he found out 
that, even as amusement was neces- 
sary under certain conditions, there 
were other conditions under which 
amusement was an intrusion. He had 
been reading two, three, often four 
times a day, and finally the moment 
arrived when he and Mr. Ames, wear- 





SHAKESPEARE IN THE TRENCHES 


ing steel helmets and armed with 
gas-masks, were carried in a cab to 
the farthest limits of civilian adven- 
ture. Mr. Sothern was brought to a 
group of soldiers who were at rest, 
their guns on one side of them and 
their gas-masks on the other. They 
were waiting for the call. It was then 
that the idea of reading “Hamlet” 
seemed out of place. There was nothing 
for him to do but to rake up anecdotes 
of home and to pass the time in famil- 
iar talk. 

Mr. Sothern has faced many differ- 
ent kinds of audiences, but never be- 
fore, he confesses, has he quite experi- 
enced such gatherings, under such cir- 
cumstances, as he faced the first time 
he read in a Y. M. C. A. hut on the 
battlefield of France. 

The soldier, as an audience, is eager, 
unconsciously noisy, and smoky. Mr. 
Sothern had to content himself with 
being seen thru a gray mist, from the 
“smokes” of five to seven hundred men. 
His voice had to quaver thru the 
scraping of a thousand hob-nailed shoes. 
And should one soldier cough, the play- 
er might wager that hundreds would 
pick up that cough in sheer sympathy. 
Sometimes, in these Y M. C. A. huts, 
there was found a stage. In others two 
tables were joined together and Mr. 
Sothern was hoisted upon an improvised 
platform. Not every one could see, but 
that made no difference. Mr. Sothern 
was a man from home who had the 
latest news. He was “made in America!” 

Entertainment means a great deal 
to these men. Mr. Ames says: 

In getting to one hut where Mr. Sothern 
was announced to read, our car broke down 
(you may expect that—and it may be rain- 
ing, too, but c’est la guerre), and we were 
an hour and a quarter late. The boys had 
waited all that time, whistling and singing 
in chorus to keep themselves amused, but 
not one left his place, because he knew that 
some one else would take it if he did. You 
see it is not only entertainment you are 
bringing them, but entertainment from 
Home—Home that is 3000 miles away. 

It was much easier, Mr. Sothern be- 
lieves, to determine what the men didn’t 
want than what they did want. These 
boys in khaki, who are sent to fight, 
care little about the patriotic appeal; 
they who are about to face the Hun do 
not need to be told what bravery is. 
The nearer they get to the first line the 
more purified their sentiment becomes. 
Mr. Sothern says that at one time he 
began reciting some sentimental verses, 
thinking that they would be liked; but 
the boys instantly asked him to “cut it 
out” and to tell them something funny. 
You are bringing coals to Newcastle 
when you describe war or analyze serv- 
ice to them. [hey are seeing and doing 
both. 

Mr. Ames and Mr. Sothern wanted 
to know exactly this, and it is interest- 
ing to note their different impressions. 
Mr. Sothern, with Mrs. Sothern, will 
return to the trenches this summer and 
will read scenes from Shakespeare, in- 
terpolating these scenes with the story 
ef the play. [Continued on page 380 
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TWO ACES 
KILLED 
IN FLIGHT 


The foremost 
American air 
fighter, Major 
Raoul Lufbery 
(left) was 
killed in France 
on May 19 dur- 
ing @ spectacu- 
lar battle with 
a German “fly- 
ing tank.” The 
aviator at the 
right is Captain 
Resnati, of the 
Italian Flying 
Corps, who was 
killed at Mine- 
ola, Long Isl- 
and, on May 17 
at the start of a 
test flight in a 
Caproni biplane. 
He was one of 
Italy’s most fa 
mous airmen; 
he was planning 
to attempt a 
transatlantic 





flight within the 
next few weeks 


© International Film 
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© Committee on Public Information, from Central News 
AT AN AMERICAN AVIATION CAMP IN FRANCE 
Secretary of War Baker (center) is talking to the officer in command. The planes have been brought out for an exhibition flight 
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The Independent NEWS—~PICTORIAL Hampers Weckly 


The photographer who snapped this Tommy standing guard at devastated Ypres 
has caught unconsciously an illustration of the underlying meaning of this 
war—the steadfast purpose of the Allies in the face of Hun destruction 
British Pictorial Service, from Central News 
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A RAID ON LONDON 


The ghostly Zeppelin is bringing death to 
innocent civilians in the darkened city 


@ Underwees 4 Underwoed GOING FORWARD INTO NO MAN’S LAND 


British soldiers starting out at night armed with pickares and spades to dig a communication trench and repair damaged parapets 
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A BRITISH OBSERVATION POST 


One man is keeping close watch thru his glass of enemy movements, the other is 
telephoning the observer’s reports to the men in command of the front line trenches 
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PHONING FOR VICTORY 


The switchboard may be mightier than the 
cannon in war as it is waged today, for on 
a battlefront reaching a hundred miles co- 
ordinated movement of troops would be prac- 
tically impossible without telephone com- 
munication; ithe foremost battleline is the 
network of wires stretching from command- 
er’s headquarters to the farthest outposts 


AMERICA ON THE WIRE 
The doughboy in the tree has tapped some 
suspicious wires that cannot be accounted 
for and is listening in to gather enemy in- 
formation if possible. At the right is an 
American “Central” in a dugout at the 
front. Skilled operators and linemen were 
among the first American troops sent over 
































© International Film ALL ALONG THE LINE 


Here is a recently established communication post somewhere in This Serbian soldier is sending news back to headquarters by a 
Palestine. The telephone keeps pace with British occupation there small movable telephone which can be easily concealed in bushes 














T is impossible to prove, from the 

evidence as yet before us, that 

there exists a conspiracy of mal- 

contents to blunt the purpose of the 
United States or to weaken its effective- 
ness in war. But it is easy to show a 
coincidence of policies so striking as 
to create suspicion. If there were an- 
other Lincoln on the stump today to 
confront the followers of Robert M. 
La Follette and his sympathizers, he 
might show as effectively as Lincoln 
did, the way political events may hang 
together. Lincoln, in the debate with 
Douglas, had only circumstantial evi- 
dence to deal with; but he so used it in 
his metaphor of the hewn and mor- 
tised timbers as to make a political 
issue out of the mere possibility that 
the next move of the forces of slavery 
would be a judicial decision admitting 
slavery to the free states. Today he 
might show with equal plausibility a 
coming together of pacifism and dis- 
loyalty, of agrarian discontent and 
political unrest, with a common pro- 
gram and a stubborn and courageous 
prophet. 

The figures that would invite the at- 
tention of another Lincoln would be 
Senator La Follette and four or five 
“marginal” periodicals—the monthly 
La Follette’s Magazine, thru which the 
leader has spoken to his people since 
1909, the weekly Nonpartizan Leader, 
which is the organ of the Farmers’ 
Nonpartizan League, and Viereck’s The 
American Weekly, which continues un- 
der a new camouflage the propaganda 
of the Fatherland, and the Socialist 
dailies, the New York Call and the 
Milwaukee Leader. Three of these ante- 
dated the European war. The Father- 
land came out in 1914, on August 10— 
“on the ninth day of mobilization,” as 
the elder Viereck boasted in the hall of 
the Prussian Diet in Berlin a few 
months later. The Nonpartizan Leader 
came from a hard-times movement orig- 
inating among the farmers in the fol- 
lowing spring, gathering up the remi- 
niscent threads of populism, granger- 
ism and the Farmers’ Alliance, and 
first appeared September 23, 1915. 

It was at the mass convention of this 
Nonpartizan League in St. Paul, on 
September 20 last, that Senator La Fol- 
lette made the famous speech that has 
called out the torrent of invective upon 
him. His relations with the League an- 
tedated the speech. On September 13, 
1917, he advertised his monthly paper 
in the Nonpartizan Leader, and he re- 
peated the advertisement some weeks 
later because of the valuable results 
received. The North Dakota farmers 
who maintained this organ had in 1912, 
and again in 1916, endorsed the candi- 
dacy of La Follette for the Republican 
nomination; and what concerned them 
must needs concern his fate. The League 
elected an unknown farmer as Governor 
of North Dakota in 1916. The Nonparti- 
zan Leader advanced in circulation in 
four months of 1917 from 100,000 to 
150,000. It printed the speeches and the 
face of its favorite Senator and dwelt 
with affectionate.interest upon his doc- 
trines of corporation control and tax 
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on profits. It shared his lukewarmness 
toward the war, and like him, attrib- 
uted the war to greed and graft. The 
Nonpartizan League is the very spirit 
of La Follette’s agrarian followers. It 
is spreading from North Dakota into 
Minnesota, Nebraska and Wisconsin, 
with a force that must either be brought 
under his domination or dethrone him. 
It is not difficult to believe that he de- 
sires to avoid the latter. 

The Nonpartizan League, its mem- 
bers and its organ may be regarded as 
the “right” in the conjectural parlia- 
ment of discontent. The “left” speaks 
German, or English with an accent. 

It was only natural that the millions 
of Americans of German blood should 
have been drawn to the cause of the 
Fatherland in 1914 and should have 
been slow to appreciate our cause for 
war. It was equally inevitable that Ger- 
many, being Germany, should have en- 
couraged their solidarity by patronage 
and intrigue. The list of war organiza- 
tions manned by men of German name 
is long—the American Independence 
Union, Labor’s National Peace Coun- 
cil, Friends of Peace, American Em- 
bargo Conference, the German Univer- 
sity League. These, and their kind, 
drew the pro-Germans together in a 
new volume that swelled the circulation 
of all the German language press. Vie- 
reck, with his Fatherland, became a 
mouthpiece for pro-German and anti- 
British thought. In his initial number 
he sang of the Teutonic power: 

But thy great’task will not be done 

Until thou vanquish utterly, 

The Norman brother of the Hun, 

England, the serpent of the Sea. 

And in his desire to advance this task 
he naturally featured the Friends of 
Irish Freedom and the American Truth 
Society, and printed the countenance 
of the distinguished spokesman of the 
latter, Jeremiah A. O’Leary, who re- 
cently disappeared before his trial for 
conspiring to obstruct the operation of 
military laws in this country. 


S American conviction realized that 

Germany meant force and the Allies 
freedom and democracy, Viereck and 
the Fatherland turned the guns against 
the pro-Allies—and the “pro-British 
press,” the “kept press” of Socialist 
parlance—and here he found his arma- 
ment accumulated in the arsenal from 
which La Follette drew his own bolts. 
The great steel interests, the Navy 
League, the munition makers and the 
interlocked banks and factories became 
subject for article after article; while 
the language of La Follette and the 
attacks of the Nonpartizan Leader and 
the cartoons of Baer (now Nonpartizan 
Congressman from North Dakota) were 
suitable to be reprinted and to strength- 
en the impression of concerted action 
against the measures of Government. 
“The stars seem to point to Robert M. 
La Follette as the leader in the fight 
to make democracy safe at home,” he 





THE AMERICAN MALCONTENTS 


wrote. When we went to war, Viereck 
renamed the Fatherland, but the 
“change of name,” he said, “implies no 
change of heart.” It had become in- 
expedient to sing the Teuton praise. 
But the old enemy in the wealthy and 
malevolent armament maker remained 
available for use; and still remains. 

With the farmers on the “right,” 
conservative by instinct, yet socialistic 
in some details; with the pro-Germans 
on the “left,” lukewarm at best and 
often hopeful for the worst; the “cen- 
ter” is filled with the Marxian Socialists. 
These need no teaching to make them 
hate capitalism in all its -branches. 
They often look with welcome toward 
any crisis that may hasten the day of 
the revolution, in hope of which they 
live. The bond of national patriotism is 
weak among them partly because their 
philosophy is international, but more 
because they are drawn from alien 
races, with Jews, Germans and Slavs 
in the ascendancy and have lived with 
their faces set against contemporary 
society. 


MERICAN socialism, like socialism 

everywhere, has thriven with the 
war. It was growing on its own account 
thru the years of muck-raking and cor- 
porate development. It lately has ac- 
quired two daily newspapers, the New 
York Call, founded May 30, 1908, and re- 
flecting Jewish revolutionary socialism, 
and Victor Berger’s Milwaukee Leader 
(founded December 7, 1907), which has: 
a flavor of the German, the Middle 
West and the agrarian. Together these 
give a guide to all the ways of social- 
ism in America, altho they may be sup- 
plemented by Max Eastman’s Masses 
(now supprest and reincarnated in the 
Liberator), and the official organ of the 
Socialist party, the American Socialist. 
In addition to all the antipathies to 
wicked wealth congenitally possest by 
the western farmers and sympathetic- 
ally acquired by the pro-Germans, the 
Socialist movement was ready to egg on 
any discontent up to the point of amal- 
gamating with it. La Follette figures 
largely and favorably in the Socialist 
journals, which join hands with the 
farmers in their program, and with the 
pro-Germans in their alien outlook. To- 
gether the right, center and left make 
an amalgamation of current discontent 
whose power in politics, at a time when 
the two great parties are nearly equal, 
might well attract the notice of an 
ambitious statesman. 

Distributed thru the various divisions 
of malcontent are the pacifists. A study 
of the roster of the societies which war 
produced reveals these as an inter- 
locked group, functioning sometimes as 
the American League to Limit Arma- 
ments, or for the American Union 
Against Militarism; sometimes as the 
Emergency Peace Federation or the 
Women’s Peace Party. Sometimes they 
junket out, as to the Women’s Interna- 
tional Peace Conference at The Hague 
in 1915 or on the memorable “Oscar II’” 
at the expense of Henry Ford. But, in 
whatever guise, they represent a mix- 
ture of altru- [Continued on page 38 





















































The ruins of Sermaize after the German invasion 


Reconstruction brought about by the Quaker invasion 


QUAKERS IN THE WAR ZONE 


While this manuscript was on its way from France to the United States the Great Battle brought another 
invasion of the German army thru Sermaize, and much of the work, built up so valiantly, was wiped out. But 
the spirit of the workers is the gage of their success. Sermaize, thru the courage of the group of Friends 
ready to carry on their task of reconstruction, is more than before, ‘‘a word of hope for all northern France’ 


ERMAIZE is rising on its ruins. 

The little Marne village, burned 

and razed by the Germans in Au- 

gust, 1914, is a hive of industry 
in the spring of 1918. Piles of fresh 
bricks lie in the shadow of weathered 
ruins; straight fronts of new shops are 
framed between jagged remnants of 
old walls. And here and there stand 
the cosy little red-tiled cottages erected 
in the first emergency by the English 
Quakers. 

You leave the north-country of 
France, desolated by the Germans in 
the spring of 1917, with a sense of 
hopelessness. The ruin is so immense 
that the task of reconstruction seems 
impossible. But the torch was put to 
Sermaize just as cruelly, almost three 
years before, and the ruin was as com- 
plete; Sermaize’s resurrection in 1918 
gives hope for all of northern France. 

It was in November, 1914, that the 
first gray-clad English Friends arrived 
in the Marne. They installed them- 


selves, along with forty refugee fam- 
ilies, at “La Source”—in part of the 
old hotel by the spring which gives 
Sermaize its full name of Sermaize-les- 
Bains. They were a motley group— 
university men,. architects, engineers, 
women of standing in England—and 
they set themselves to erecting two or 
three-roomed brown wooden houses 
with red-tiled roofs here and there 
among the ruins. People came out of 
their cellar refuges to dwell in these 
“maisonettes.” The English women 
brought bedding and distributed relief 
supplies where they were most needed; 
a doctor tended the old and feeble— 
and a maisonette hospital soon grew up 
behind the Source; and a physicist 
made new spectacles for the old folks. 

Sermaize became more than a heap 
of ruins. Families which had fled be- 
fore the Germans, returned. Families 
which had sought refuge in the wooded 
hills above Sermaize when the flames 
swept their homes, found new homes in 


the maisonettes, which steadily mount- 
ed in number, built gardens about them, 
added new sheds behind. The village 
authorities gave the land for twenty- 
four little brick houses which went. up 
for working people who had never had 
homes of their own, and whose rented 
rooms were lost in crumbled heaps of 
brick and mortar. The Friends’ work 
spread into three hundred towns of the 
Marne and the Meuse; but Sermaize 
remained its center. 

For three years the English Friends 
worked on in Sermaize. Some of them, 
worn out by the steady pull, went home 
again; but most stayed on. 

New life came to Sermaize in the 
summer of 1917. The American Friends 
arrived—first two or three, later an in- 
vasion, backed by Quakers in America 
and the American Red Cross. Mean- 
while, many of the English Friends had 
been drained off to other work—some 
of the pioneers had gone to Russia to 
do relief work [Continued on page 878 














The women under the teaching of the English and American Friends had their share in rebuilding Sermaize 
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Irrigation produces a luwuriant garden, and in one of this kind concealing the water pipes is an easy matter 
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She Countryside 


A MONTHLY SECTION DEVOTED TO SENSIBLE AND EFFICIENT COUNTRYSIDE 
LIVING : BETTER HOUSES : BETTER ROOMS : BETTER GARDENS : BETTER ROADS AND 
BETTER TOWNS FOR THOSE WHOSE INTERESTS LIE BETWEEN THE CITY AND THE FARM 














HE chemical condition of the BY WILLIAM C. MeCOLLOM disturbing the pipes, while in gar- 
soil moisture determines the dens which are dug by hand, the 
fertility of the ground, and if the prevents small particles from clogging the pipes are arranged about three feet above 
moisture is lacking the plants suffer. In nozzles. ground, where they are not so unsightly. 
our climate dry spells or summer drouths The hight of these pipes varies. In some It is not practical, however, to put them 
are inevitable, but we have a choice of cases they are nine feet high so that horses lower than this as tall growing vegetation 
saving as much as possible of the natural may be used to work the ground without will interfere with their operation. Irriga- 
soil moisture by deep and con- tion with overground piping 
stant cultivation or supplying is unquestionably the most 
the needed moisture. practical for vegetable gar- 
A proper irrigating system dening and farming, but for 
is preferable to other means of the flower gardens, shrubbery 
supplying water artificially. borders and lawns it is pre- 
Most of the systems have ferable to have the pipes all 
overhead piping whereby the arranged not very deep below 
water is somewhat tempered the ground. This system may 
in its contact with the air, for be shut off in winter and the 
the metal piping is a con- pipes properly drained to pre- 
ductor of heat. The water vent injury from frost. Small 
which is supplied to the plants nozzles are placed equal dis- 
is more nearly the tempera- — — and just project 
yaar bwhanys —= p ood This overhead system is probably the most commonly used raged nd = t oe 
other factor is the jet nozzle the system has the advantage 
which separates the water into of being hidden entirely from 
very fine particles. This gives view except when in use. 
the air a further opportunity When installing the main 
to temper it, and falling in a pipe which supplies the vari- 
very fine spray it does not ous nozzle lines, water pres- 
pack the earth and will pene- sure is an important consid- 
trate more deeply than where eration. The great danger is 
the water is supplied in larger not enough pressure, resulting 
quantities. in a system where only one or 
The most common system of two nozzle lines may be oper- 
irrigation is a small portable ated at one time. The chief 
affair with pipes arranged in advantage of using all the noz- 
tandem with adjustable joints zle lines at once is the fact 
so that the spray may be ar- Vo one would suspect an irrigation system in this garden that the irrigating can be done 
ranged at any desired angle. at night. A proper shut-off 
These portable systems may ' ; — valve and drain cock should 
be attached to any ordinary ' be located on the supply line, 
hose bib or faucet. They have so that in late fall the system 
two pairs of wheels and may may be shut off. All valves 
be moved easily from one part should be opened, and when 
of the garden to another. They overhead systems are used the 
cost about $30. pipes should be uncoupled to 
For larger gardens it is well prevent splitting where sags 
to have the pipes parallel with are likely to occur. 
the rows in the garden and set Galvanized iron posts are 
about forty feet apart, as with frequently used for supporting 
an ordinary force of water it the above ground pipes. This, 
will then be possible to cover however, is by no means a 
the entire area. The pipes are necessity as good wooden posts 
usually drilled about every may be used. The rollers upon 
four feet and a spray nozzle which the pipe rests facilitate 
inserted so that the end noz- : their turning or rocking mo- 
zles will have as great a force tion. In gardens which are 
as those nearest the supply. divided into small areas, pipes 
When the runs are one hun- ean be hidden easily by in- 
dred feet or longer it is neces- stalling a nozzle line on the 
sary to use a larger pipe on 


¢ = a. ~e tops of trellises which are used 
one end as the volume of water - ~~ ow ROR Wight f Sone for growing trained fruit trees 
> 4° ; 2 Ry 






































in the customary supply pipe, or grape vines. In all cases 


which is three-quarters of an galvanized pipe only should 


inch, is not enough. On the be used for this system as the 
supply end there is a loose pipes are exposed to the 


union which allows the pipe weather and black iron or 
to be tilted at any angle. This wrought iron pipe will rust 


also contains a screen which 4n underground system with nozzles raised on short pipes out in [Continued on page 379 
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Altho built by day labor a few rooms at a time, Mr. and Mrs. Pangborn have achieved a bungalow of pleasing architecture 


A BUNGALOW IN TWO INSTALLMENTS 


IVEN—a practical mother, three 

small children, ten acres of raw land 

and a father in a salaried position 
demanding the daylight hours of five and a 
half days a week in Los Angeles, twenty 
miles distant. 

Required—to construct a house for the 
family without borrowing on the property 
and with only a few hundred dollars cash. 

This was the extremely difficult, almost 
baffling problem that confronted Mr. and 
Mrs. Warren Pangborn several years ago. 
Their highly successful solution of it now 
reposes on the gentle north slope of the 
Palo Verde Hills and looks across a citrus 
valley sixty miles wide, across the smoke- 
stacks of industrial towns, up over the sky- 
scrapers of the largest city in the South- 
west to the snow capped peaks of the Coast 
Range. First the owners planned a house 
that could be built in two instalments, then 
they built and lived in three rooms of it 
while saving money for the rest. A small 
living room, bedroom and kitchen were 
built and used for nearly two years, then 
the partition between living room and bed- 
room was removed, 


BY PERSIS BINGHAM 


The fireplace is of solid concrete, poured 
into a form and allowed to set. Later, the 
finish coat was put on and into this the 
art tile placed. The opening is 3 feet 6 
inches wide by 1 foot 10 inches high, the 
entire fireplace 8 feet wide and the book- 
cases on either side 3 feet wide. The hearth 
is raised 6 inches above the floor so as to 
make a comfortable foot rest or a seat 
when the fire is not too hot. It slopes at an 
angle back to the floor of the firebox, which 
is on a level with the floor of the room. 
This drop prevents coals from rolling out 
or ashes from being blown into the room. 
Art tile used above the opening depict three 
prairie schooners drawn by sturdy oxen, 
trailing westward toward the Land of 
Promise. The scene is a semi-relief, done 
in tan colored clay with a bluish tinged 
wash over it. The two lower tile farther 
down on the face are rustic scenes of the 
same general type. The mantel shelf is an 
ordinarily innocent appearing shelf about 


in and the nails half pulled out where the 
heavy wood has been dumped. No one 
would accuse the neat looking hammered 
brass box in the corner of being a wood- 
box, but it is. It required only a little time 
and ingenuity to cover a common pine box 
with a sheet of hammered brass and the 
operation transformed this woodbox into a 
thing of beauty. Door knobs, plates and 
electric light fixtures are also of hammered 
brass, the latter designed and made by the 
owners. The walls of the room are tinted 
a light tan and the South Sea mahogany 
is finished in a medium brown. 

The Pullman Breakfast Nook will be in- 
teresting to every housekeeper who finds it 
necessary to save steps, and every mother 
of three finds that necessary. The table is 
2 feet 8 inches wide by 3 feet 6 inches long 
and the seats are each 174 inches wide. 
From wall to wall, back of the seats, the 
width is 6 feet, leaving a 2 inch space 
from the front of the seat to a line dropt 
from the nearest edge of the table perpen- 
dicular to the floor. In constructing a table 
of this kind, great care should be given this 
seemingly unim- 





leaving the present 
large living room, 
and the rest of the 
house completed. 
The entire house 
was built by day 
labor. Much of the 
interior painting 
was done by the 
mother, and hard- 
wood finish and 
South Sea mahog- 
any furniture were 
done by the man of 
the house. A home 
designed for chil- 
dren is different 
from one built only 
for grown-ups. You 
can distinguish the 
difference almost as 
soon as you open 
the front door. 








portant feature, 
for it will make or 
mar one’s comfort 
while sitting at the 
table. An old say- 
ing has it that am 
inch is a long way 
on the end of @ 
man’s nose and it 
is also a long way 
on the _ distance 
which separates a. 
man from his din- 
ner plate. The end 
of the seat has- 
been carefully de- 
signed. At first 
thought it might 
appear that it 
would have been. 
more “artistic” to- 
have made the arm 
higher, but when 








The sleeping 4n attractive living 
quarters are. sep- 

arated from the culinary department 
by a living room, 14 feet wide and 
28 feet long. At the south end are 
French doors opening to a cement 


floored open court, and when the neighbors 
gather in the evening and some one starts 
the victrola, the glide from end to end of 
the accessible floor space is almost that of 
a small ballroom. This large room makes 
an excellent place for the children to play. 
It required both patience and tact to teach 
them to clean up after themselves, but the 
satisfaction of knowing where they are and 
whom they are with is worth it. 
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room and an excellent play room created by 


2 inches deep and extends the full width 
of the room from one bookcase to the other. 
But there is a blind panel in the top which 
lifts up and presto! you have disclosed a 
regular treasure box—anything from the 
family diamonds to a screw off the vacuum 
cleaner. Above the bookcases are two art 
glass windows showing landscape scenes, 
which further carry out the color scheme of 
the room. 

Every one loves a good old crackling fire 
in the fireplace on a cold winter’s night, 
but how the majority of us hate to see a 
battered old wood box with its sides caved 


one tries to squeeze- 
in between  the- 
high part of the arm and the lower edge 
of the table, he quickly agrees with William 
Morris’s theory, “In order to be beautiful, 
a thing must first be useful.” It is the 
little minor perfections that make a home- 
comfortable. 

The top of the table is covered with white 
oilcloth carried over the edge and under 
the table where it is secured by a quarter- 
round molding tacked along its edge. The 
cloth is easily washed and when worn may 
be replaced economically. 

On the wall which forms the back of the 
south seat is a china closet with sliding: 


removing a partition 
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doors opening to both kitchen 


and breakfast nook. Without ris- Pn 


ing from the table one may place 
his cereal dish on the lower shelf 
of the cupboard and help himself 


QM 5 
to ham and eggs. A great many 5 aad 


steps are saved, especially when 
there are five cereal dishes and a 
milk pitcher to remove to get 


ready for the next course. This ay 


little breakfast nook has done 
duty for three meals a day, every , 
day of the year except Thanks- 
giving, Christmas or when there 
were guests. Then dinner was 
served on the dining table in the 
living room. 

The kitchen is small, every inch 
of it earning its right to exist- 
ence. One can stand in the mid- 
dle and reach almost anything in 
the room. The china cupboard be- 
tween kitchen and breakfast room 
holds all the dishes used on or- 
dinary occasions. Below it are 
pots and pans accessible only 
from the kitchen side, and in the 
cook table are drawers for kitch- 
en -knives and silverware. Be- 
neath these is a place for sugar, 
flour, crackers, lard and so forth, 
and above is a spice and extract 
cabinet. At the left of the sink is 
a soap and cleaning powder case; 
beneath, a fireless cooker, draw- 
ers for towels, cook books, string, 
and wrapping paper. At the right, 
more cupboards for breakfast 
foods, canned goods or whatever 
hasn’t been taken care of else- 
where. This is a wonderfully 
workable little kitchen and there’s 
not an inch of waste space in it. 

The front bedroom, which 
opens from the living room near 
the fireplace, 
lighted, well ventilated room with 
view windows to the north, east 
and west. The woodwork is fin- 





is a beautifully bon 
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floors, dirty shoes and the tramp, 
tramp thru living room or bed- 
room just when the baby has 
drifted off to slumberland. It may 
not be good architectural technic 
to put three doors in a bathroom, 
but in this instance it has proved 
one of the most satisfactory labor 
s saving features in the house. 
{ When one is in a hurry to get 
| | dinner on the table the day after 
; a rain, it’s mighty inconvenient 
to say the least, to have six 
muddy little rubbers deposited on 
the kitchen floor and six dirty lit- 
tle hands getting washed at the 
ok kitchen sink, and equally incon- 
=’ venient to have those same six 
¥ J dirty hands opening all the clean 
doorknobs on the way to the 
bath room. But the outside door 
just solves the problem. In a 


ed 


4% ) country home where one is quite 


likely to come in with soiled 
hands from garden work, the out- 


rn side entrance to the washroom is 
Ce most acceptable. 
™ In the den is a full size couch 


rolling bed, half of which serves 
during the day as a couch in the 
ee den and half of which is hidden 
MY under the seat on the open south 
court. The end of the seat out on 
the court opens up so that the 
bed may be rolled outdoors for use 
during warm weather, or the bed 
may be used in the den. The court 
is especially useful in winter as 
it faces south and is protected 
by the east and west wings of the 
house. The top of the seat is just 
the right hight for a paper doll 
parade or a display of wares if it 
is to be a game of store. 

South of the house and con- 
nected to the kitchen door by a 
pergola is the combination wash 
house, sewing room, children’s 
play room, greenhouse and 








ished in white enamel, the walls 
are tinted pink with a pink and 
green applied border at the picture mold. 
Across the entire east side of the room is 
built a combination clothes closet and dress- 
ing table, with a large view window in the 
center and storage closets above. The shelf 
of the dressing table is 184 inches deep 
and 2 feet above the floor. There are small 
drawers for neckties and collars and larger 
ones for other wearing apparel. On either 
side of the window is a clothes press 6 feet 
high and 2 feet 6 inches wide for suits, and 
a shelf for hats. In addition to this, there 
is a closet 5 feet wide back of the disap- 


Floor and ground plan of the bungalow 


pearing bed on the south side of the room. 
This bed is known as the oscillating bed. 
It folds upright against a panel 5 feet 
wide, which revolves on a metal arm. When 
not in use the bed-is inside the closet and 
the room has much the appearance of a 
sitting room. 

The woman who has never had to live in 
a house with three growing human dyna- 
mos will look askance at the outside bath- 
room door. Mothers will be the first to ap- 
preciate this unusual feature, for they will 
realize quickly its elimination of muddy 


garage. Quite a motley group, it 

might appear at first, but after 
considering the resulting conveniences 
it isn’t so motley after all. The en- 
tire south and east side of this house and 
part of the north are made of glass door 
sash, 7 feet high. The sewing room and 
wash room contain the electric washing 
machine, electric sewing machine, electric 
iron and built-in cabinet for sewing ma- 
terials, and a drop cutting table. There are 
numerous shelves for dress goods, drawers 
for patterns, buttons, thread, magazines 
and a mirror on the reverse side of the 
cutting table so [Continued on page $81 
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The china closet sliding door connects kitchen and breakfast nook 


The combination clothes closet and dressing table is convenient 











WINDOWS INSIDE AND OUT 


INDOWS 
are the 
eyes of the 


BY GEORGE LELAND HUNTER 


hangers on the val- 
ance. The fringe 
and tassels are 





home. They serve 
not only to see out 
of, but also to give 


expression and 
beauty to the 
facade. Upon the 


way in which they 
are shaped, framed 
and drest depends 








vivacious with in- 
terweaving of blue 
and silver. Moss 
edging softens the 
bottom of the head- 
ing. Next the glass 
is plain net draped 
flat and full. 











More difficult 
the style of both was the problem to 
exterior and _  in- be solved in Plate 
terior. - D, a wide window 

Anciently _ build- cs seat with windows 
ings had windows Bit above separated by 
that were small © ugly casings. The 
and few, and from it dominant color se- 
the architectural sil lected was purple, 
point of view com- in burmah cloth for 
paratively unim- the narrow cur- 
portant. But dur- tains = next _the 
ing the Gothic — a 2 
thirteenth, four p poll ‘y window city residence, designed by Robert Adam two-tone brocade 
teats and Qtieanth Plate A—Second story windows of a y g y fer the walenen 


centuries windows grew at che expense of 
walls, and were exalted by stained glass to 
the pinnacle of decorative prominence. 

Remaining large and prominent during 
the Renaissance, windows were during the 
Barogue seventeenth century emphasized 
extraordinarily. Each single unit was en- 
shrined in an architectural frame or “tab- 
ernacle,” massive and magnificent enough 
to mark a main doorway or even an entire 
building. But during the last half of the 
eighteenth century, and especially in the 
creations of Robert Adam, architectural 
exuberance was replaced by balance and 
repose, and windows became less assertive, 
tho still often strongly accentuated, as in 
the second story of the city residence illus- 
trated at the head of this article (Plate A). 

However, it is not with the architectural 
setting of windows that we are here prin- 
cipally concerned. It is with the modifica- 
tions produced in their appearance by the 
use of roller shades, lace curtains and 
other draperies. 

Modern window glass is so nearly trans- 
parent as to reflect little or no light. Win- 
dows seen by day from the outside look 
like black holes, unless backgrounded with 
inside shutters or curtains or other light 
surfaces. Consequently the inside dressing 
of windows that face publicly is of great 
importance externally. 

In quantity, roller shades come first. In 
the United States more windows are back- 
grounded with them than with any other 
kind of drapery. The favorite position is 
one third or one half way down, leaving a 
black hole below to contrast with the 
shade surface above. When the shades are 
an ugly color, or a color or tone that con- 
trasts too strongly with the facade of the 
building, the effect is unfortunate. When 
’ the shades are adorned with gold borders, 
or have skirts of lace and fringes, the lack 
of other draperies is felt less. 

The finest glass curtains in the world 
(glass curtains are those that come next 
the glass and are called vitrages by the 
French) are those that hang in the front 
windows of the residences in upper Fifth 
Avenue, New York, and the adjacent cross 
streets. They are a liberal education in the 
art of combining hand-made laces with ma- 
chine-made scrim or net into panels and 
stores that dress the outside while toning 
the light for the inside. Excellent examples 
are those illustrated on Plates G, H and I. 
The main figure panel of the first and sec- 
ond is in point de venise, and of the third 
in Italian cut work. The side panels of the 
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first and third are in bruges lace, and of 
the second in filet italien. Cluny venise 
and broderie anglaise are also freely used. 
Such panels are, of course, much less 
opaque than Austrian shades of Bombay 
silk like that illustrated on Plate F, even 
when the latter have a deep tasseled skirt 
of point de venise. Where economy must 
be practised, excellent effects can be se- 
cured with inexpensive machine-made laces, 
especially with the Nottingham filets. 

However, the percentage of draperies 
that have to be planned to look out is 
very small as compared with those that 
look in only. By them rooms are made or 
marred, shaped and reshaped, colored and 
toned at the will of the decorator. Windows 
of ugly shape and bad spacing are camou- 
flaged with valances and side curtains into 
poetic compositions that inspire rhythm in 
all the environment. Glare and shadow are 
tamed and toned until every part of the in- 
terior is illuminated agreeably and softly 
tho sufficiently. 

Fine examples of modern draping are 
those illustrated on Plates C, D and E. The 
first is in plain blue taffeta, with narrow 
heading of silver cloth, and tasseled cord 
































Plate B—Breakfast room draperies of sil- 
ver and black with gold embroidery 


with pipings and lining of burmah cloth. 
The bullion fringe and drops of the valance 
are an original composition in ivory, gold 
and purple, accentuated with black. 

I would call especial attention to the 
effectiveness of the vertical folds of the 
fabrics, relieving the flatness of the long 
arch without friction. Fortunately, the 
principles that apply in elaborate draping 
are equally applicable in simple draping. 

One of the cleverest compositions I have 
ever seen is the breakfast room drapery on 
Plate B. Against rough walls of red brick 
hang translucent folds loosely woven with 
silver shining thru black, the vertical wave 
lines embroidered in gold. The medallions 
on the side curtains as well as the bands 
and crown of the valance are richly em- 
broidered in blue, red and gold. 

Draperies in interior decoration have a 
double function. They not only add textile 
softness and comfort, like rugs and uphol- 
stery; they also introduce line effects that 
supplement or modify or entirely change 
what was erected by the builder, making 
the windows the principal stylistic feature 
of the interior. 

Especially significant are the heavily 
shadowed lines of the vertical pleats and 
folds of draperies. Like architectural fluted 
columns and pilasters (Plate A), they es- 
tablish order and pleasing rhythm, and pull 
the parts of a room together into a single 
composition; but being cloth instead of 
wood or stone or plaster, they have less 
stiffness, and thru the elasticity of their 
materials and construction accomplish all 
sorts of “architectural refinements” in a 
manner peculiarly textural. 

So fascinating are these refinements that 
the cabinet makers of the Gothic centuries 
used to reproduce their effect in “linen 
fold” carved panels, and Roman and 
Renaissance mural painters did not hesi- 
tate to show them in shadowed simulation 
on smooth flat walls of plaster. For exam- 
ples of the former, see much of the Gothic 
paneled furniture at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art; and of the latter, the lower 
wall of the Sistine Chapel at Rome, and 
the walls of several of the chambers of the 
Davanzati Palace at Florence. 

The principal horizontal effects of win- 
dow draperies, corresponding to the entab- 
latures of architecture, are due to the 
headings and valances that often finish 
them at the top (Plates C, D. E). The 
larger the valance, and the fewer its ver- 
tical pipings and pleatings, the more will 
it tend to lower the apparent hight of the 
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Plates C, D and E—These designs by Paul Zimmerman are eximples of modern draperies in 


window. In rooms that are low, and have 
little architectural framework, draperies 
should usually hang without valance, but 
with a simple French heading. In high 
rooms having windows surrounded by elab- 
erate tabernacles, the draperies will either 
be subordinated to the architecture and 
hence simple, or used to conceal it and 
hence large and carefully planned, with 
lambrequin hiding the pediment above, and 
side curtains well out over the moldings 
at the side. 

Always the questions of scale and com- 
position are of prime importance. The 
draperies should rime with one another, 
and with the room as a whole, being large 
enough not to seem trivial, and small 
enough not to overpower and suffocate. 
Plate B illustrates a drapery scheme that 
grew logically out of the round bush arch 
from which it depends, and the beauty of 
which it enhances. Plate D illustrates a 
scheme that had to rime with the archi- 
tectural frame while reshaping the win- 
dow, and minimizing its extreme flatness. 
In Plates C and E the draperies adorn and 
complete windows of shape and size com- 
mon in America. 

The color combinations and the relation 
of the color of the draperies to the rest of 
the room—but that is another story, and a 
long one, which requires colored illustra- 
tions for adequate presentation. Suffice it 
to say here, that strong contrasts should be 
avoided. If red is used with green the quan- 
tity of one of the two colors must be so 
small as to seem lightly embroidered and 
trivial by contrast; or the red must be a 
greenish or grayish red, and the green a 
reddish or grayish green. Above all should 
be sought the vivacity which it is the 


especial genius of the loom to produce, the 
vivacity which comes from gold shimmer- 
ing thru red, or from blue twinkling thru 
yellow and which charms even those who 
are not keen to color, altho intelligently 
appreciated only by a few of the master 
painters and decorators. 

Naturally enough it is the tendency of 
most architects to employ architectural 
rather than decorative ornament, and to 
give their windows character by the use of 
architectural shapes and groupings and 
moldings and stiles and pediments which 
preclude any but the simplest draperies. 
But the extraordinary vogue of the few 
architects who do use textiles freely in resi- 
dential work, and the fact that so many 
architectural interiors have to be remade 
by the decorator, is gradually lessening the 
mass of architectural framework that 

















Plate F—-Puffed shade of Bombay silk 
with deep tusseled skirt of point de venise 


dark taffeta and burmah cloth 


formerly 
homes. 

The variety of textile stuffs available and 
suitable for window draperies is great. 
Textures vary from plain machine-made net 
and marquisette and scrim and valours to 
roughly-figured madras and crete, and elab- 
orately intricate brocade in cotton as well 
as in silk; and exquisite damask and 
lampas and brocatelle in finish no longer 
polished and shiny, but strong with thread 
contrasts after the ancient fashion; and 
rare and precious laces like those in Plates 
F, G, H and I, made by hand in Belgium 
or France or Italy with the needle or with 
the bobbin; as well as laces figured inex- 
pensively but beautifully on the Notting- 
ham and other woven lace machines and 
on the marvelous schiffle embroidery ma- 
chine; not to speak of the extraordinary 
range of printed silks and cottons and 
linens, some imprest from wooden blocks 
by hand in France and England, but more 
from power-driven rollers here in America. 

Obviously, the dressing of windows is 
an art still in its infancy. The models 
evolved in past ages are not suitable for 
windows as now constructed. The massive 
complications of damask and embroidered 
velvet inherited from the seventeenth cen- 
tury, are no longer in favor. 

Before closing, I should like to say a 
word on the illuminative function of roller 
shades. When light in color and let down 
to the bottom of the window, they conserve 
artificial light by reflecting it back into 
the room. Dark shades are almost as bad 
as windows unshaded, swallowing the light 
uselessly. Light shades and light walls 
make an interior easy to light, and save 
electricity while promoting cheerfulness. 


disfigured the interiors of our 
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Plates G, H and I—Beautiful lace panel designs are made of cut work, filet, italien, 


cluny venise, bruges and point de venise 


















FRUIT AND BERRIES 


Apply two or three times during 
Spray the month 1 gallon of lime sulfur 

added to 40 gallons of water. Mix 
with this 3 pounds of arsenate of lead. Dis- 
solve the arsenate paste in water before 
adding it to the lime sulfur. This spray 
holds in check the apple scab and destroys 
all chewing insects. Spray with Black Leaf 
40 for the red bug. 
Summer pruning is practical 
in some orchards, especially 
where there is a surplus of 
growth. Thin out all weak branches in the 
interior of the tree. Do not over-prune. 
Thin the fruit of pears and plums as soon 
as they are large enough that the best can 
be selected. After the June drop, rake up 
all fruit and destroy. Poultry in the orchard 
at this time is a benefit, since they eat the 
larva of many insects. Fruit thinned now 
will remove the development of surplus 
seed and the strength that would go into 
the seed will go into the fruit buds for 
next year. 


Spread a little grass or clean 
straw under the clusters of ber- 
ries. This not only keeps the 
fruit clean, but it aids in retaining the 
moisture. Stop all cultivation. Do not let 
the strawberry patch suffer for the want 
of moisture. It takes about 600 barrels of 
water to mature a crop of berries. Plunge 
a few small pots and plant the runners this 
month if a new bed is to be set out in 
August. A little nitrate of soda scattered 
about the plants on a rainy day will in- 
crease the size of the berries. Do not get 
this food on the foliage or fruit. 


If your orchard is on a hill- 
a. side, do not cultivate. Mulch 

the trees by placing straw, 
etc., about the tree, out where the rain 
drips from the tips of the branches. This 
is where the feeding roots are. Keep all tall 
grass or weeds cut down. Keep calves, 
sheep and hogs out of the orchard. If the 
-soil is dry and cultivation is advisable, keep 
the soil stirred up close to the trunk. Wrap 
burlap on the harness of the horses to pre- 
vent any possible bruising of the bark. Do 
not drive too close to the trunk. Do not 
cultivate too deeply. 

If you plan to intercrop the orchard,. do 
not plant corn, blackberries or any other 
crop that will interfere with the care of 
the trees. Do not over-feed the trees. This 
causes weak growth, which invites the at- 
tack of tip blight, fire blight, etc. 


Thinning 


Berries 


THE FLOWER GARDEN 
Pot plants such as heliotrope, 
Transplant salvia, begonias and other 


tender plants, may safely be 
transplanted to the open. Get the pot callas, 
caladiums, gladiolus, cannas and dahlias 
into the garden as soon as possible. Loosen 
the roots a little so that they are not bound 
— may easily find their way in the new 
soil. 
For fall bloom, sow the seed of 
Seedage pinks, petunia, ten week stocks, 
verbent, antirrhinum, mimosa, 
marigolds, phlox, California poppies, nas- 
turtiums, zennias, mignonette and candy- 
tuft. The seed may be sown out of doors 
er in the cold frame. It should be shaded 
until the young plants appear above ground. 
Spray roses attacked by rose bee- 
tles and slugs with arsenate of 
lead, $ pound to 8 gallons of water. 
The rose chafers attack the peony and 
flowers of the grape. Clay soil seldom har- 
bors the chafers, hut a sandy loam does. 
Cultivate freely. Mildew is controlled by 
spraying with Bordeaux mixture, or dust- 
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Roses 


What to Doin June 
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ing the foliage with flowers of sulfur. Nour- 

ish the teas, hybrid teas, and climbing roses 

when they are in full bloom with liquid 

manure. Do not allow the rose tips to 

ripen. 1 . 

this pest appears on the 

yey © tender shoots of the rose, 

chrysanthemums or _ golden 

glow, spray with Black Leaf 40, kerosene 
emulsion, or dust with tobacco dust. 


Feed with liquid manure, but do 
not get this food on the plants. 
Water freely after feeding. Culti- 
vate frequently. Do not allow any seed pods 
to develop. Cut the bloom. Do not pull the 
flower. 

Cut all fading and dead flowers 
Hints from flowering shrubs and other 

garden plants. Spray with lime and 
Black Leaf 40 for the black aster beetle. 
Place palms and large pot ferns in a shady 
place. Gather cut flowers early in the morn- 
ing and late in the afternoon. Stake or 
support all tall growing plants. Add a few 
pieces of simple but useful garden furni- 
ture to your flower garden this year. 


THE GREENHOUSE 


Plant out such stock plants as stevia, and 
bouvardia so that the plants may develop 
to full size by fall. Plunge the pots of orna- 
mental foliage plants in a shady place. 
Spray often to keep the red spider in check. 
Stock plants of climbing roses, lilac, etc., 
that have been forced should be planted out 
and given one year’s rest before forcing 
again. 

Rest the calla and amaryllis bulbs by 
placing the pots in a shady place. Do not 
let the soil become completely dry, so that 
the bulb shrivels. The gloxinia and begonias 
should be kept cool and growing slowly. 
An occasional feeding with liquid manure 
will insure a strong bloom later. 

Stir the soil to prevent the mossy 
covering. is is usually a sign 
of too much water. Be sure to 
shade the glass. Spray plants and walks 
often. Watch for the scale and if found 
wash the fern in Whale Oil soap. 

Make cuttings of fuchsia, abu- 
Cuttings tilon, and other flowering plants, 

so that thrifty plants may be 
formed by September. Propagate the flow- 
ering begonias this month, so as to have a 
full bloom. Cuttings of many of the varie- 
ties of chrysanthemums, especially for fall 
pot plants, should be made this month. 
Pinch back plants so that 
they may grow stocky. Keep 
all bloom pinched off. Spray 
every two weeks with Bordeaux to prevent 
rust. Cultivate ‘frequently. Keep out all 
weeds. Irrigate only in the evening. 


Keep the rose-house cool. Overheat- 
ing causes weak growth. Spray 
often with a clear force of water to 
keep the red spider in check. All flower 
buds should be kept picked off. Fumigate 
by burning tobacco stems or punk on rainy 
days or on a foggy evening. This will keep 
in check the green fly. Prune back and 
allow the old bushes to rest. Close the ven- 
tilators on cool nights, or during a cool 
rain. Prevent mildew by eliminating drafts. 
Keep a supply of flowers of sulfur on hand. 
Cultivate the soil frequently. 


Shift cyclamens and 
primulas to a cool place. 
Sift about one inch of 
ashes over the ground before setting the 
plants. This will check the slug. Set the 
pots level. Plants should be partly shaded. 
Sow the seed of pansies for bloom next 
fall and winter. The fuschia, abutilon and 
other flowering pot plants may be propa- 


Sweet 
Peas 


Fern 
House 


Carnations 


Roses 


Plants for 
Fall and Winter 





gated by cuttings and, if kept growing vig- 
orously, will make most desirable plants for 
next year. | 


THE VEGETABLES 


Set out tomato plants. Stake and 
train them to a single stem; fruit 
is large, ripens early and is of a 
fine quality and texture. After the fruit is 
well formed, prune the lower leaves to half. 
Do not overfeed. Set out peppers, eggplant 
and all vine plants started indoors. Corn 
started in strawberry baskets may be set 
out now. Lettuce plants should be trans- 
planted to a partly shaded part of the 
garden. 

This is the month to sow wrinkled 
peas. As the season advances, plant 
the seed of peas deeper until a depth 
of four inches is reached. If squash seed 
is planted between the rows, a pane of glass 
placed. over the hill for a few days will 
hasten germination. Fall crops such as cel- 
ery, cauliflower, late cabbage and Brussels 
sprouts, should be sown this month. After 
the middle of June, sow the seed of winter 
radish, rutabaga and Hollow Crown par- 
snips. Plant winter squash between the 
hills of corn. Squash will do best if plant- 
ed after the soil is warm. One ounce will 
plant fifty hills. If you get the seed in by 
June 1, you will have a fair crop by Sep- 
tember 30. The soil should be rich. Pump- 
kins may be grown in the same way and 
need about the same soil. Lima beans 


Plants 


Seed 


should be planted as soon as the soil is : 


warm. If those already planted are of the 
tall variety and fail to climb their poles 
they should be started on their way up in 
the world. 


Get the seed of your mid-season and 

Corn late corn in now. This is a good 

month to plant golden bantum for 
drying or canning in the summer. Arrange 
varieties so that you have a continual sup- 

ply from August until frost. 
Plant your late potatoes this 

Potatoes month. Do not use fresh manure 

or wood ashes on the soil. Have 

the seed treated for scab before planting. 
Submerge the potatoes in one ounce of 
powdered corrosive sublimate in 8 gallons 
of water for 14 hours. Dry and cut. On a 
sandy loam plant the tatoes 12 to 15 
inches apart and 5 to inches deep. The 
rows should be 30 inches apart. Intercrop 
with radish, lettuce, dwarf peas, string 
beans, etc. Cultivate freely thruout the sea- 
son. Spray the early varieties the last of 
the month with Bordeaux mixture. Check 
the first potato beetles by spraying with 
arsenate of lead, or Paris green. 

The last of the month, trans- 
lant to the garden cabbage, 
russels sprouts, cauliflower, 

celery, kale, leeks, late tomatoes and endive. 

Apply a liberal application 
a. of bone meal the first of 
the month. Stop cutting the 
asparagus about June 30. Cultivate be- 
tween the rows and allow the plants to de- 
velop a strong root system for next year. 

Keep all seed from the rhubarb by cutting 

off the seed stalk. 

Check the cut-worm by mixing bran 

Pests and Paris green. Scatter this in the 

garden close to the plants. One-half 
pound of arsenate of lead to 6 gallons of 
water will control the currant worm. Dust 
cucumber plants with London purple, hel- 
lebore, tobacco dust or powdered arsenate 
to check striped beetle. Keep liquid manure 
barrel covered. This will control the in- 
crease of many insects. Keep the soil well 
cultivated and the plants thrifty. Insects 
are less likely to attack them. 


Transplant 
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HAT you can grow your 

own roses from cuttings 

is a fact becoming gen- 
erally known in our United 
States; that you can raise 
coveted large rose trees seems 
to be a fact unperceived save 
by a few rosarians. 

I have for five years proved, 
to the satisfaction of neigh- 
bors and gardeners, that rose 
tree growing can be carried 
on, not only by myself, but by 
any one who successfully 
grows green things. When I 
had discovered this fact by 
carefully observing the growth 
of one of my Paul Neyron 
roses, I immediately set to 
work growing other varieties 
in tree shape. At present I 
feel prepared to undertake the 
growing of about fifty varie- 
ties on their own roots in the 
California climate and at least 
a dozen hardy varieties in 
Eastern states. To raise your 








the “eyes,” or leaf-buds, that 
appear on the sides of your 
tree trunk. Just one leafing- 
out bud on top should remain. 
All others must be removed 
or they will form branches. 
There comes a perplexing time 
when what looks like an in- 
fant leaf turns into a blossom. 
As soon as you have discov- 
ered this, carefully rub it off, 
or break it off. Then allow a 
new leaf-shoot to start where 
the blossom was, to elongate 
the cane till it is four feet 
high or more. 

It will reach that hight in 
about two years if it grows in 
a climate like southern Cali- 
fornia’s. At that stage allow 
four or five eyes to remain 
near the top of the cane. 
These will soon grow lateral 
branches and form the crown 
of the rose bush. 

When pruning the top, in 
spring, always thin out to 











Own rose trees means economy, 
for at the nurseries you must 
pay from $1 to $1.50 for each 
one. 

The value of rose trees, or 
standard roses as they are 
called in England, where the 
custom of growing them orig- 
inated, lies first in the superb 
effect that they produce when 
planted by twos before the 
house, or singly among shrub- 
bery and perennials, or in 
stately avenue effect along the 
sides of a walk. 

Secondly, in the ease with 
which one can move about 
them, dig around them or look 
admiringly upon them. Rose 
trees occupy little ground- 
space, they are not in the way 
of lawn mowers nor do they 
tear the pedestrian’s clothes 
as rose bushes are apt to. 

In landscape gardening the 
rose tree has come into its 
own, as it is particularly val- 
uable for furnishing the 
straight lines and perfectly balanced effect 
of formal gardens. No other flower has 
such rare, intrinsic beauty as the rose. 
Yet, when grown only on low bushes as 
the Teas or Hybrid Teas commonly are, 
it is impossible for one to fully appreciate 
the grandeur of the blooms. On rose trees, 
however, they grow like a large bouquet, 
within easy reach. 


HE instructions for growing a rose tree 

are simple but important. Two things 
are absolutely essential—a stout, straight, 
long stake and a very young rose bush. Be- 
sides these, an unlimited amount of vigil- 
ance should be practically applied. In other 
words it’s all in the pruning or training. 
A vigorous, quick-growing rose like Fran- 
cois Levet, Frau Karl Druschki, Paul Ney- 
ron, or Maman Cochet, the last either pink, 
red or white, is best for the purpose. In 
spring or summer, when your rose bush or 
self-raised cutting is almost a year old and 
well rooted, trim off all branches or shoots 
except one, the thickest and sturdiest. It 
should be thick from the ground up and 
straight. Allow it to grow in a perpendicu- 
lar line without twisting or bending. Set 
a stake close to it and tie it at severul 
points. This will keep the rose straight 
without further effort as well as safe from 
storms. 

For a year or so you have nothing to do, 
besides soil cultivation, except to rub off 





The value of a rose tree lies in its superb effect wherever it is used 


HOW TO GROW 
ROSE TREES 


BY CLARA WHITTAKER 





——. 


To grow sturdy trees prune the one year old cuttings as indicated 
by the dotted line. All except the thickest branch should come off 




















An American Beauty Rose tree at the end 
of the third year. The tree has healthier 
foliage and larger blooms than the bush 


four, five or six main branches, 
There you have your tree. 
Remove all suckers that 
spring up from the ground. If 
you neglect this for a year or 
more the trees will revert to 
a common rose bush. 


MERE are queer notions 

afloat as to what consti- 
tutes a rose tree. An innocent 
old lady who had heard of my 
success wrote to me: “I have 
many rose bushes, but I would 
like to have a rose tree. Please 
send me a slip from yours.” 

Years ago, some friends of 
mine bought two beautiful La 
France rose trees. One day, 
when they saw that a shoot 
had sprung up from the 
ground, about one foot away 
from the rose tree, they de- 
cided to let it remain. Then 
they would have three rose 
trees, so they conjectured. 

Alas! tho it had formed 
strong roots and stood trans- 
planting well, it was and always remained 
an ordinary rose bush. 

If you happen to live in a cold climate 
you cannot have a Cafrano or La France 
rose tree unless you box it up in 
winter. 

But you can have in rose tree shape 
a dozen beautiful hardy or hybrid perpetual 
varieties. These you can winter without 
protection by simply untying the tree from 
the stake and laying it on the ground with 
the crown end fastened down securely. 

As a rule, you will have larger blooms 
and healthier foliage in a rose tree than 
in a rose bush or climber, because more 
strength is stored up in a small crown than 
in a spreading bush and because the air can 
circulate around it better. If mildew, or 
rust-spot should develop it can be overcome 
more readily because there are fewer leaves 
to doctor. 

Better than a _scraggly rose © bush 
with its blossoms dragging on muddy soil 
is a rose tree with a dozen, or score, of 
large blooms that display their beauty 
even from a distance. 

The perfect outline of the rose tree, free 
of all unnecessary branches and foliage, 
is a pleasure not only to the owner but 
to the passerby who views it from the 
street. Like sentinels these trees stand, 
seeming to guard the grounds from all in- 
trusion of disorder. 
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- OPE springs eternal in the 
human breast,” sang a poet 


of old, and the same may DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT MOTOR SERVICE 


be aptly said of the spirit of 
wanderlust. Some of us can _ satisfy 
our longings in this direction by steal- 
ing away now and then to spend a day in 
the woods or fishing along some quiet 
stream; others find a month’s vacation 
spent in traveling about or camping too 
short, while a few must lead a veritable 
nomad’s life to secure contentment. 

Whatever the degree of our yielding to 
the spirit of wanderlust the automobile 
supplies an ideal solution for the important 
problems of travel and transport. That its 
merit for these purposes is appreciated by 
nomadic motorists is attested by the nu- 
merous automobile camping outfits which 
have either been devised by individuals to 
serve their particular needs or placed on 
the market by manufacturers and sporting 
goods houses. These camping facilities 
range all the way from a dog tent, frying 
pan, axe and grub box, which the owner 
of a flivver straps to his running board, to 
the more or less elaborate caravan body 
which his wealthier friend has fitted to a 
passenger car or motor truck chassis, and 
including the two wheeled trailer, which is 
somewhat like a magician’s hat in that it 
contains a completely equipt tent for four 
people, which may be put up in a few 
minutes. 

The bane of automobile touring to many 
is the reaching of some crowded inn each 
noontime for luncheon, and the stop over 
night at hotels which shame human nature 
in their variance. The nomadic motorist, 
whose car carries his home and subsistence, 
is spared these inconveniences. And better 
still, he or she can combine with the en- 
joyment of automobile touring the pleas- 
ures of camp life. Also, the 
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spared in its construction and equipment. 
The “crew” slept in the forward driver’s 
compartment, the driving seat being wide 
enough for one berth, while another could 
be lowered from the ceiling overhead. The 
main compartment behind was not dis- 
similar to a Pullman sleeper in that the 
six commodious berths could be folded out 
of the way during the daytime, to make 
room for comfortable folding chairs. Win- 
dows, with screens and shades, extended 
along the entire length of the vehicle. The 
rear compartment contained on one side a 
yacht’s galley, with refrigerator and elec- 
tric stove, while on the other side there 
was a secretary, with a built-in phonograph 
above it, bathroom, with toilet, lavatory 
and shower bath, and the stairway leading 
to the upper deck. The upper deck when in 
camp was fitted with a canopy top and 
served as a roof garden and sleeping porch. 
It also provided ample locker room, and 
a water tank. One of the lockers held a 
motorcycle which was lowered by means 
of a davit, and used for investigating the 
road ahead and for going into towns for 
mail, newspapers and supplies. A dynamo 
driven by the gasoline motor and storage 
batteries supplied electricity for cooking, 
lighting, fans, etc. The owner had been 
accustomed to making a cruise each sum- 
mer in his steam yacht and planned this 
motor caravan to provide the same facili- 
ties and conveniences for a trip across 
country. Its drawbacks were a hight which 
prevented it from passing under low bridges 
and a weight which often brought it into 
trouble when driven off hard roads. 

A motor caravan more in keeping with 
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enough to provide two six foot berths 
running lengthwise, which means that 
a full half of its length overhangs 
the rear axle. The two berths with 
extensions lowered can be used as 
seats during the daytime. The floor 
has a “well” dropt between the wheels, 
giving five feet eight inches of head 
room within the body. 

Lockers are suspended below the 
floor and reached thru trap _ doors, 
and also placed above the berths. 
Special provision is made to keep dishes, 
cooking utensils, etc., from rattling when 
the vehicle is traveling. A curtain is hung 
above the back of the front seats for use 
at night. This is hardly necessary as the 
windshield and side curtains in front en- 
close the vehicle, thus giving additional air 
space to the sleeping quarters. This caravan 
has served nicely as a traveling home for 
its owner and his wife during a sixteen 
day vacation trip in north Wales. 

Several new things have recently been 
offered to the nomadic motorist in this 
country, among them a turtle back deck 
for a roadster which opens back resting on 
legs and providing a double bed, springs, 
mattress and all. The compartment also 
carries tent and supports for enclosing the 
bed. Other camping equipment is carried in 
trunks strapped to the running boards. 
There are several variations of this type. 
The two wheeled trailer, which resembles 
a contractor’s tool box when traveling, was 
brought out two years ago and is more or 
less familiar. It can be set up in about ten 
minutes and provides a tent covering two 
compartments with separating curtain, each 
having double bed level with the top of the 
trailer sides and at the outer edge resting 
on legs. The floor of the trailer serves for 
standing room when dressing, and lockers 

beneath carrying provisions 





motorist dependent on hotels 
must travel the beaten trails 
and maintain more or less of 
a schedule, while those with 
camp equipment may seek the 
more delightful byways which 
lead into the heart of nature’s 
charms; camp under the trees 
by the side of some secluded 
lake versus a crowded resort 
hotel, with only the brief sum- 
mer season in which to make 
expenses and profits; the 
whip-poor-will calling to his 
mate, the hoot of the owl, and 
the baying of hounds, giving 
tongue as they run a fox over 
distant hills, against the noisy 
chatter of the hotel veranda. 
Small wonder the ranks of 
nomadic motorists are being 
steadily augmented. 

Caravan is an English term 
used to designate a road vehi- 








and culinary equipment. When 
this camp is set up the car 
can be used without disturb- 
ing it. 

Another type has tents that 
are erected at either or both 
sides of the car, the top of 
which when raised being the 
main support for the canvas. 

Collapsible beds are provided, 
one end resting on the run- 
ning board and the other on 
legs. This equipment is bulky 
and when traveling takes up 
considerable room in the car 
and on the running boards. 

Another somewhat more 
compact arrangement which is 
quite new provides a_ bed 
across the top of the seats of 
the car itself. The front cush- 
ion or cushions are raised to 
the level of the back of the 
front seat and the back cush- 








cle which provides living as 
well as traveling facilities. 
With the possible exception of a 
motor vehicle which the German Kaiser 


had built several years before’ the 
war .and used when attending army 
maneuvers, the most elaborate motor 


caravan ever built was that made to order 
a few years ago for a prominent New 
York banker and art patron, and used by 
him and his family in making a leisurely 
trip to Chicago, and during the fall of the 
same year for a month’s tour of California. 
This land yacht, as the owner termed it, 
provided living and traveling quarters for 
six people in addition to a chauffeur and 
a steward. It was built on a long motor 
omnibus chassis, and no expense was 
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He who carries camp equipment need not take the road 


the needs and pocketbook of the average 
nomadic motorist was recently designed 
and built by an Englishman. Its principal 
features have been patented by a British 
firm, which will place duplicates on the 
market after the war. 

Our English cousin first provided 
his regular touring car with a _ de- 
tachable tonneau by cutting thru the 
body just back of the front seat. The cara- 
van body may thus be substituted for the 
tonneau, or vice versa, in a comparatively 
few minutes. The former resembles the 
body of a delivery van, is built of sheet 
metal fastened to a wooden frame and 
weighs but three hundred pounds. It is long 


ion brought forward and simi- 
larly elevated. The cushions 
are held in this position by curved irons 
passing over the back of the front seat 
and by rods resting on the sides 
of the body. A canvas is hung from 
the rear side of the back cushion to 
the top of the back seat, thus completing 
the bed, the sleepers’ bodies resting on the 
cushions with their legs and feet on the 
canvas. 

The top, side curtains and windshield 
form the tent. 

How the nomad of old would envy the 
motorist of today, not alone because of 
such camping facilities, but also for his 
reliable and speedy means of traveling as 
he likes. 


to the inn 
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70.000 users have found 
that one great virtue of the 
Berling Magneto is simplicity 


Water-proof, yes— 


Fool-proof, yes— 


Tried and found reliable under the 
hardest tests— 


Adopted as standard equip- For motor-trucks—the Berling’s 
ment on the finest airplanes, motor- simplicity is just a plus value—in 


cars, motor-trucks, motor-boats, addition to its proved ability to give 
motor-cycles. steady ignition. 


ERICSSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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WILL BE YOURS IF YOU 
INSTALL A 


Fairbanks-Morse 
Electric Light 
and Power Plant 


1 to 200 H. P. for Cottage or Mansion 
in Town or Country 


Made by the largest engine manu- 
facturers in the world, it is the most 
highly perfected plant made. It is 
remarkably simple and efficient and 
extremely economical. 


It will pump water anywhere you| 


want it and supply current for fans, 
vacuum cleaners, washing machines, 
sewing machines, etc., at half the 
cost of city electricity. 


Too much cannot be said in favor of the 
Fairbanks- Morse Electric Light and 
Power Plant. The cost of installation 
can be saved over and over again in time 
and labor saved. 


Before you install any plant, you must see 
the Fairbanks-Morse. Buying the right 
plant in the first place will save worry and 
inconvenience later. 


Write to-day for our catalogue 409E. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


30 Church Street, New York City 


Boston Office: Baltimore Office: 
47 Oliver Street 115 East Lombard Street 











THE POULTRY YARD IN JUNE 


BY E. I. FARRINGTON 


RYING to increase the number ot 
chickens raised in the country this 


spring has been uphill work. Scores 
of commercial poultry keepers have greatly 
reduced their hatches owing to the high 
prices charged for feed and the difficulty of 
getting feed at all. Probably the total num- 
ber of chickens hatched has been smaller 
than last year, but fortunately back yard 
poultry keepers and the women on the 
farms have responded in large numbers to 
the Government’s appeal. They have been 
responsible to a great extent for the sal- 
vation of the poultry industry this season. 

In some places children have been en- 
listed for the work of poultry raising. In 
Peoria, Illinois, for example, more than six 
hundred boys and girls have joined a school 
poultry club, and the movement has been 
endorsed by the Governor. Ohio Baptists 
recently started a campaign to raise a large 
fund for war work thru the aid of poultry. 

Now that the breeding season is over, all 
the male birds not needed for next season 
should be gotten rid of immediately. Hens 
lay just as well or better when there are 
no roosters in the pen, and there is no rea- 
son why the grain fed to these unprofitable 
birds should not be saved. In fact, dressing 
off the roosters now is distinctly a war time 
measure. It does not follow that the family 
must live on poultry for the next few 
weeks, or that the surplus birds must be 
put on the market. When there are only 
a few, it is much wiser to can them for 
home consumption next winter. 

Some hens begin to molt very early in 
the season. They can usually be set down 
as poor layers and not worth carrying over, 
even tho they are only a year old. It is best 
to get rid of them immediately. Many hens 
will keep on laying thru the summer, and 
not molt until October or November. They 
should be carried over, and used in making 
up next spring’s breeding pens. 

From now on the garden ought to help 
feed both the growing chickens and the 
laying hens. All sorts of garden waste can 
be run thru a meat grinder, and if mixt 
with a little bran and 10 per cent of beef 
scraps, will make a valuable mash. With a 
row or two of rape in the garden there will 
be no lack of green stuff, for rape grows 


up again as fast as the tops are picked off. 
Swiss chard has the same peculiarity and 
also makes good greens for the hens. The 
tops of mangel wurzels planted to provide 
vegetables for the poultry next winter, can 
also be used, but in a more limited way. 
This is the month to plant both mangel 
wurzels and red beets to be fed next winter. 

The chickens hatched in April or early 
in May need not be fed oftener than three 
times a day. A commercial chick feed or 
ground grain of any kind can be given, and 
it is desirable to keep a dry mash in front 
of the birds all: the time. A commercial 
mash is about as economical as any which 
ean be mixt at home. Still several expert 
poultry keepers reported good results from 
a mash consisting simply of bran with 10 
per cent of beef scraps. 

Be sure that your chickens have plenty 
of yard room, or if they must be crowded, 
that they are kept busy. Otherwise they 
are likely to develop cannibalistic habits 
such as eating each others’ toes and combs. 
It’s a good plan to spade up a part of the 
yard each week. A little grain dug into the 
ground will encourage the birds to take 
exercize. A wheel hoe for garden work will 
be found very useful in working up the 
poultry yard. 

Be sure that the growing chicks have 
shade. This is even more important for 
ducklings. If exposed to the hot sun, many 
of them will be lost. For that matter, all 
kinds of poultry need shade. If it does not 
exist naturally, it will be necessary to sup- 
ply artificial shade in the way of brush, 
burlap bags fastened to stakes, or some- 
thing similar. An excellent plan is to grow 
Jerusalem artichokes in the poultry yard. 
The birds will not eat the leaves, and the 
plants will provide the necessary shade. 

It is of vital importance that the chick- 
ens and hens alike have an abundance of 
fresh water always before them. They do 
not like lukewarm water any better than 
do human beings, so it will pay to refill the 
drinking vessels several times a day. For 
the ducklings, be sure that the water is 
deep enough so they can insert the whole 
of their bills. They will smother if they 
are not able to free their nostrils from mud 
and mash. 
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War History 


Here is a New Kind of War History. It is written in a new 
way—in the universal language—pictures. One picture tells a 
more vivid story than 100,000 words—if it is the right picture! 
“From the First Shot” contains 437 pictures, selected as the best 
of hundreds of thousands received from “over there.” These 437 
thrilling photographs were made on the firing lines by the greatest 
war photographers, by soldiers themselves in the trenches, by 
aviators above the battle lines, by men at sea. 

Written on the moment—pictured on the spot, “From the First 
Shot” -not only tells the whole tale of the war, year by year but 
every thought is driven home to you by a vivid picture. Besides 
this collection of the finest war photographs and 100 famous 
cartoons, this New Kind of History also contains many vital arti- 
cles by such men as President Wilson, Ex-President Taft, 
G. Bernard Shaw, H. G. Wells, Hamilton Holt, John Hayes 
Hammond, Jr., and Donald Wilhelm. 

This new War Book of 224 pages, size 8% x 12% inches, is richly bound 


in full cloth with a beautiful four color medallion of Bransom’s famous 
American Eagle Painting. 


SEND NO MONEY 


So confident is the Independent Corporation, the publishers of this 
beautiful War Book, that once you have an opportunity to see it you will 
want it, that they are willing to send you the book on free examination. 

Don’t send any money. Merely mail the coupon or write a letter and 
the book will be sent, all charges prepaid, at once. 

If you are not entirely satisfied, send it back any time within three 
days after you receive it and you will owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased as thousands of others are 
who have received one of the books, send us only Two Dollars in full 
payment. You take no risk, and you have everything to gain, so mail 
the coupon now, before this offer is withdrawn, 


INDEPENDENT CORPORATION 119 W. 40th St., New York City 





New Kind of 
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V4 INDEPENDENT 


é CORPORATION 
ra Division of Business 
Education, 


119 W. 40th St., N. Y. 


Publishers of The Independent 
and (Harper's Weekly) 


F4 Please send me the War 
Book, “‘From the First Shot.” 
a I will either remail the book to 

7 you within three days after receipt 
or send you $2.00. 


F4 City and State....... ere iveannes 
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The Public ts warned not to puye 
chase Mowers infringing the 
Townsend Patent, No, 1,209,519, ~ 
Dec. 19, 1916 


TOWNSEND'S TRIPLEX 


Swath 
86 Inches Wide 


dD WNSENO'S TRIPLEX 


Floats Over the Uneven Ground as a Ship Rides the Waves 


One mower may beclimbing a knoll, the second skimming a level and the third paring a hollow 


Drawn by one horse and operated by one 
man, the TripLex will mow more lawn in a 
day than the best motor mower ever made, 
cut it better and at a fraction of the cost. 

Drawn by one horse and operated by one 
man, it will mow more lawn in a day than 
any three ordinary horse-drawn mowers with 
three horses and three men, 


Does not smash the grass to earth and 
plaster it in the mud in springtime, neither 


does it crush the life out of the grass be- 
tween hot rollers and hard, hot ground in 
summer, as does the motor mower. 


Write for catalogue illustrating all types of 
awn Mowers. 


S. P. TOWNSEND & CO. 
14 Central Avenue 


ORANGE NEW JERSEY 








WHITE 


ICE 
IJ Buf 


BRAND 


COFFEE 


And TEAS 





No. 0 Poultry House 


HODGSON 
PORTABLE 
HOUSES 


Room 341, 116 Washington St. 
ton, Massachusetts 





Setting Coops 





Pigeon House 


This sanitary poultry house is an egg record breaker for 
12 hens, The setting coops keep the hens by themselves 
while setting. The pigeon house (with its flight cage) 
is fitted complete for 10 nests. Hodgson poultry and pet 
stock houses are the most scientifically constructed on 
the market. Made of painted sections that can be easily 
bolted together by anyone. Send for illustrated booklet. 


E. F. HODGSON COMPANY 


6 East 39th Street 
New York City 











QUAKERS IN THE WAR 
ZONE 


(Continued from page 365) 


in the overcrowded southern provinces; 
some of them were working with the Ser- 
bians; one man was re-roofing a civilian 
hospital at Rheims—one rafter at a time, 
so as not to attract too much attention from 
German gunners; others had gone up into 
the region evacuated by the Germans in the 
spring of 1917 to start similar work there; 
some had gone down to the factory at Déle, 
where a group are manufacturing parts for 
the maisonettes; and others had scattered 
to new units opened east and west and 
south and north of Sermaize. 

Just what share the English Friends and 
the Americans who succeeded them bear 
in the reconstruction of hope and courage 
which has made possible the physical re- 
construction, the new shops and houses 
which are rising in Sermaize, no one can 
say, but they have played their part. 

Very close and intimate has been the re- 
lationship between the English speaking 
strangers and French peasants of the 
Marne and Meuse. All last winter little 
groups of Americans were living in the 
peasants’ cottages, working in the barns 
with the peasants and other laborers—sol- 
diers, boche prisoners or women who could 
be secured, threshing grain thru the day 
and chatting after supper around the little 
stoves in the one-room cottages. Sometimes 
an old peasant woman would get out letters 
from her boy, a prisoner in Germany, and 
tell the Americans the private code by 
which he told her news. Some Americans 
had lived in a nearby village in the Marne 
before the war; when he wished to refer 
to the Americans, he said the “people from 
Louppy.” 2 

They thrashed a thousand tons of grain, 
but more than the wheat is the friendship, 
the new courage and hope given by these 
whistling American boys, who laughed as 
they rubbed their hands, red and cold; who 
sang as they toiled thru the long hours of 
the day,.and who welcomed an opportunity 
to tinker with the mysterious mechanism 
of somebody’s broken machine. 

Two Americans to a machine was the 
rule; the rest of the labor was supplied by 
the farmer, who paid only for the petrol, 
and the men hired to help. Every Monday 
a camion took the boys out, two to one 
village, two to another, and Saturday af- 
ternoon it brought them back to Sermaize 
to a big wood fire, and to English speaking 
human beings. You learn a lot of French 
when you live in a peasant’s cottage, but 
you do enjoy getting back to the English 
language on a Saturday night. 

Grain rotted in the Marne the first win- 
ter of the war for lack of men to thresh 
it: some was not planted the next year 
for fear that more would rot. And when 
it doesn’t seem worth while to even plant 
the seeds a farmer gets discouraged. That 
is why the threshers bring new hope, en- 
couraging more farmers to return and to 
make the beginnings of new life where there 
has been a desert. 

Up in the devastated north, where the 
destruction was, if possible, even worse, 
and the depopulation more complete, other 
groups of friends are at work. There are 
two centers of agricultural work from 
which, as in the Marne, threshing is done 
in winter and heavy plowing in the spring 
and fall. 

But it is not only the threshers who 
have their headquarters at Sermaize. There 
is a whole staff of women relief workers— 
and there are the hospitals. 

Picture to yourself a countryside with- 
out hospitals and without doctors—or at 
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least without any medical opportunity for 
civilians. There had been hospitals and 
there had been doctors before the war. But 
the old hospitals are now barracks or mili- 
tary hospitals for soldiers only, and the 
doctors are in these hospitals or at the 
front. 

Today a medical system covers the whole 
countryside. The English Friends began the 
work, and with a staff of doctors and 
nurses from America and substantial finan- 
cial assistance from the American Red 
Cross, it has been expanded and developed. 

A chiteau on the outskirts of Sermaize 
which in previous months had sometimes 
been used as an army barracks and some- 
times stood empty has been converted ‘into 
a surgical hospital. A new Children’s Home 
has been opened at St. Remy-en-Bouze- 
mont. The old Baby Home at Bettancourt 
and the general hospital at La Source are 
used as convalescent homes for patients 
from the chiteau who are well enough to 
be transported. 

Some of the patients had been living in 
bed, doctorless for three years, in need of 
operation; others lay patiently—and some- 
times impatiently—awaiting the end of the 
war, convinced that there was no help for 
the civilian until then. The Friends brought 
new hope. 

Sermaize is rising on its ruins and be- 
coming a bustling country town. And 
Sermaize was one of hundreds of towns 
laid waste. Most of them lie flat. But in 
dozens there are little groups—French, 
English and American, and almost all of 
them substantially aided by the American 
Red Cross—carrying on the task of spirit- 
ual reconstruction which must precede the 
physical. 

Sermaize is a word of hope for all of 
northern France and Belgium. 


a oo 
MAZDA Service—a systematic 
RAIN WHEN YOU F 
WANT IT research for making lamps 
(Continued from page 367) 
a short time. When the underground syst ° 
is used in gardens where ee a oe more economical 
ing is necessary it is important that the 
pipe be placed at a sufficient depth below 
the ground so that it is not interfered with 
















































THE MEANING OF MAZDA—MAZDA Service is centered in the Research Laborator- 
by these operations. is the trademark d a world-wide service to ies 4 ag epee te Company at i 
; - & * * : ertain | manufacturers. It: pose is to ectady. e mar! can appear only on 
It veal almost impossible in our climate callast and niles ‘scientific and penctival infor- fempe which meet the standards of MAZDA 
to obtain large crops of any kind if the mation concerning prog and devel pment a > is A gow commons, 26 ae. 
; Sues _* in the art of i lam; fe ing is trademark is the property of the 
garden is not irrigated properly. Soaking and to distribute this Sefeomnetion to the com- Electric Company. 
the seeds to hasten germination has little panies entitled to receive this Service. MAZDA 
effect as the roots which are then quickly 
emitted come into contact with the dry RESEARCH LABORATORIES OF 
soil and are immediately checked or stunt- GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


ed. With an irrigating system this is easily 
overcome. After sowing the seed the water 
can be turned on in the early evening and 
allowed to run all night. The tiny constant 
drizzle penetrates to a great depth. If 
the surface is then cultivated to retain 
this moisture, it is not necessary to re- 
peat the operation for two or three weeks. 
Irrigation is also invaluable. in saving 
the garden from the first early frost as the 
constant drizzle of the water on the foliage 
will prevent damage. In case of unexpected 
frost, the loss may be averted by turning 
on the system in the morning before the 
sun strikes the plants. This applies to all 
kinds of flowers as well as vegetable crops. 
Formal gardens require even watering to 
assure uniform growth. This is only pos- 
“tble when a system is used whereby the 
tire o~ is covered with the one opera- 
m. Where the old method of Henry 
agging the hose around was resorted to, eee Oe a eee 
' generally resulted in Henry’s favorites 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., Inc. 
ing well watered and the rest being 


eglected. “BEGINNER'S.” 101 Fulton Street, New York 











Now is the time to replenish your 
Sketching Outfit. 

Easels, Camp Stools, Umbrellas, 
Canvas, Academy Boards, Colors, 
Brushes, etc. 

The Beginner’s Box, as illustrated, 
$1.75. Full line of boxes of Oil, 
Water Color and China Painting, 
Pastel and Crayon Drawing. 
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WwHy spend money having your old 
furnace or boiler patched up, when 
the coal a Kelsey saves will in a 
short time pay for the extra cost of a 
Kelsey over ordinary heaters? Don’t 
think this pay for extra cost state- 
ment is just an advertising claim. 


We can prove it to your absolute sat- 
isfaction. 


It is because we are seeking opportun- 
ities of proving it, that we are paying 
for this advertising space. 


The Kelsey heats with automatically 
tMoistened fresh air. 


It is Leakless, Dustless, Noiseless. 
Send for Saving Sense Booklet. 


Make us prove that the Kelsey pays 
for itself in five years. 


THe Keuse 


WARM_AIR ences | 
235 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
103-C Park Avenue 217-C W. Lake St. 


BOSTON DETROIT 
405-C P. O. Sq. Bldg. Space 95-C Builders’ Ex. 














Select .Your 
Plants in 


Full Bloom 


here at the Nursery, and if 
you like, take them away in 
your automobile. Through our 
digging and shipping methods 
it is now possible to success- 


fully transplant, even in full 
bloom, beautiful flowering 
shrubs like Rhododendrons, 


etc. When digging plants we 
leave a large bali of earth 
around the roots. We deliver 
by motor within 100 miles of 
New York and guargntee satis- 
factory results. Booklet “Home 
Landscapes” mailed on re- 
quest. 


HICKS 


Nurseries 


Westbury, L. L., N. Y. 
Box K "Phone 68 














SHAKESPEARE IN THE 
TRENCHES 


(Continued from page 360) 


However Mr. Ames and Mr. Sothern 
may differ in their impressions, they have 
returned to America firmly convinced that 
the weight of entertainment “under fire” 
will fall upon the shoulders of vaudeville. 
In peace times the abhorrence of the actor 
is “to recite.” I doubt whether, previous 
to his going to France, Mr. Sothern ever 
stood up before an audience and gave iso- 
lated selections. But now, “under fire,” if 
the actor is not willing to adjust his art to 
conditions, if he is not willing to entertain 
the soldier. quickly, between gun shots, so 
to speak, he has no business to be in 
France. So says Mr. Sothern. And he is 
learning hard the art of reciting; with en- 
vious eye he is studying the programs of 
vaudeville; and tragedian and comedian 
tho he may have been on the legitimate 
stage, he is willing, in France, to call the 
acrobat and the professional whistler 
brothers, 

Mr. Ames found that these men who 
had gone abroad were transformed by their 
experiences. He says: 

They are no longer boys, but men—men who 
respect the dignity of their service, men that 
the American theater cannot afford to belittle 
by sending anything but its most respectful 
best, But by best, mind you, I don’t mean high- 
brow. Men they may be, but when they are at 
play they are just great, happy, wholesome, fine 
American boys. They haven’t lost their sense 
of humor. For instance, one division has taken 
for its motto: “See America First.” They don’t 
want you to lose your sense of humor when you 
come to them. They want cheerfulness, and 
gaiety, and clean laughter, and good catchy 
music, and stirring recitations, and little swift 
plays—oh, anything that is good of its kind, 
and well done, and “made in America.” 

Audiences differ at the front, as they do 
in a Broadway theater. Mr. Sothern said 
that he felt, while reading, a great differ- 
ence between an engineer corps and an 
aviation corps, that the drafted soldier in 
his demands was different from the Red 
Cross nurse, or the Army doctor. An audi- 
ence of strapping, healthy boys was not 
the same as an audience of invalids, many 
of them brought before Mr. Sothern on 
stretchers to hear him read. 

No longer Y. M. C. A. workers, but more 
than ever devoted to the cause of the 
Y. M. C. A., Mr. Ames and Mr. Sothern, 
soon after their return from France, called 
a meeting of the actors, and read a mes- 
sage from Pershing—an S. O. S. signal for 
amusement. It may be ships and more 
ships, but it is also actors and more actors! 
As Mr. Ames and Mr. Sothern outlined to 
the players assembled at the special over- 
seas theater meeting, the contagion of serv- 
ice swept thru the auditorium. Had Persh- 
ing wanted at that instant, he could have 
removed the entire Great White Way to 
the front. Every actor there wanted to go, 
despite the dark picture of discomfort, and 
the assurance of Mr, Sothern that if the 
American actor carried a “stunt” into 
France that was bad, it would be within 
the military power of General Pershing to 
have him shot at sunrise! 

Many years ago devotees of the Y. M. 
C. A. would have scouted the suggestion 
that the time would come when a minstrel 
would travel a war-worn land in the uni- 
form of the Red Triangle, side by side with 
the Y. M. C. A. minister. But this war is 
changing many things. The theater is to 
become part of the army equipment of the 
United States, and the player, under mili- 
tary orders, will act within sound of the 
German guns. He will act at the top of his 
bent, for the amusement of those boys, and 
for the glory of his soul. 














HODGSON Portable HOUSES 


Hodgson Houses are built at the 
Hodgson factory—in neatly finished, 
fitted and painted sections. 


Select the bungalow, cottage, garage, play- 
house or pou try house you want from the 
variety of photographs, plans and prices in the 
Hodgson Catalog. Then by paying 25% of the 
cost of your house we prepare and hold it 
until wanted. Your house is shipped to you 
in sections and it is but a day’s work for un- 
skilled workmen to put it together. 


Send for the catalog. 


E. F. HODGSON CO. 


Room 230, 116 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
6 East 39th St., New York City 











NO Tropes or sta .es. 

or carried and folds up inaroll. 

Just the thing for lawn, porch or . 
camp. Send your name and ees — ‘4 
we will mail you an 


Ristey Tent-ConchCo., 2204 | LabeSt. 








be “ae 
in your own 








SUMMER CAMP 


PINE TREE CAMP FOR GIRLS 
On beautiful Naomi —— 2000 feet above sea, in pine-laden air of 
Pocono Mountains. Fourthours from New York and Philadelphia. 
Bungalows and tents on sunny hill. Experienced councilors. 

Tennis, basket-ball, canoeing, *‘hikes’*—all outdoor sports. Handi- 
crafts, gardening, Red Cross work. Tutoringifdesired. 7th Season. 
Miss Blanche D. 2rice, 313 W. School Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 











The University of Chicago 
HOM in addition to resident 


work, offers also instruc- 


STUDY ‘eases: 


26th Year U.ofC.(Div.M)Chicage,T1. mica tere 





Schoos 1404 


REDUCE COST OF LIVING donrtic tcince 





100-pp, handbook FREE. Courses for home-makers, teachers, 
dietitians, nurses h. -— many other well-paid positions. 
Am. School of Home Economics, 629 W, 69th St.. Chicago 











Mr. Parinton says. 


“Put more work on office machines. What- 
ever a machine can do as well as a man it 
usually does more rapidly and more cheaply.” 


Our Plan and Purchase Department has Full 
Information on Modern Office Equipment 


Write for Free Check List 


THE INDEPENDENT 


119 West 40th Street - New York 
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A BUNGALOW IN TWO 
INSTALLMENTS 


(Continued from page 369) 


that when it is folded up it serves 
as a looking glass. Laundry and sew- 
ing are very closely associated in the 
every day life of a family of children and 
in this workroom clean clothes are sup- 
plied with lost buttons before being taken 
into the house. Underneath this laundry, 
and reached by trapdoor and ladder, is the 
preserve cellar with walls of concrete. Its 
roof is the floor of the laundry and it gets 
its ventilation from the air space just above 
the grade level. 

South of the laundry is the children’s 
play room with three shelves, one for each 
of them. Here they cut out paper dolls on 
the floor, make mud pies, play house and 
litter up the place to their hearts’ content, 
and here they clean up after themselves, 
It is their own particular haven and they 
keep the key to the door. 

The long exposure of the green house is 
toward the south, its entrance to the east. 
The propagating beds are built on either 
side of a central walk and are about two 
feet high. The top of the green house is 
also of glass sash, placed to admit the 
south sunlight. 

The garage, which joins the laundry on 
the west, is at the head of the driveway 
and very convenient to the house. It con- 
tains all necessary tools and accessories 
for the car except gasoline, which is kept 
in two tanks about 15 feet distant. A rose 
trellis has been trained up over these tanks 
so that they are almost hidden. West of the 
liouse is the extensive vegetable garden and 
a little to the north the berry vines and 
orchard. Each one of the children has his 
own special flower and vegetable garden 
which he cares for himself. He may do just 
as he pleases with its products. Each child 
has also a small amount of work for which 
he is responsible around the house. 

The exterior of the house is finished with 
shingles above a belt course which is 2 feet 
6 inches above ground. Below this course 
are 1 by 12 inch boards laid 4 inches and 
10 inches to the weather, alternately, and 
nailed to flaring blocks. The vergeboards 
are of heavy rough Oregon pine and the 
brackets of the same material. The roof is 
paper composition on 1 by 6 sheathing and 
is laid with a low pitch to harmonize with 
the gently sloping line of the hill back of 
the house. The chimney has been left rough 
cast as it appeared when the form boards 
were taken down—the rough surface of the 
concrete forming an excellent surface for 
Virginia creeper and English ivy. 

The house has been nearly three years 
in the course of construction but it has 
proved a paying investment from the be- 
ginning. Jt has saved rent and has afforded 
its owners the opportunity of improving 
their garden space besides giving the chil- 
dren the benefit of fresh air and sunshine. 
In short, it has successfully solved the 
problem which confronted its owners when 
they invested in their country property— 
how to get a suburban home without mort- 
gaging their land and with only a few hun- 
dred dollars cash. 








Fair One—I’m afraid these Louis XV 
heels are too high for me. Perhaps you have 
py ones—say about Louis X.—Orange 

eel. 


_ The Germans continue to indicate that 
in their opinion a lootless peace would be 
a bootless peace—Omaha World-Herald. 


Biggs—I’d join the church if it wasn’t 
so full of hypocrites. 

Diggs—That needn’t deter you. There’s 
always room for one more.—Boston Tran- 
script. 


ing Greenhouses 


Lend distinction to your garden by their 
graceful stately lines, yet are always so con- 
structed that they furnish ideal conditions 
for the propagation of plant life. Literature 
and estimates on request. 


KING CONSTRUCTION CO., 421 King’s Road, North Tonawanda, N.Y. 
All the Sunlight All Day Houses 


Brancnw Orrices: 
New York ... 1476 Broadway 
Boston State St. 
Scranton rving Ave. 
Philadelphia....Harrison Bldg., 15th a § Market Sts. 





Move Your Poultry Yard When and Where You Want 
it by Using “ ‘Bafalo” sine tamed mama 


This new fenc- = PEPER 
ing system en- oy 
ables you to, 
make any size 
yard desired and 
move it'to other 
locations at will. 
To erect simply 
push legs into 
the ground. 

Substantially constructed from 1% inch 
Diamond mesh heavy galvanized wire fabric 
and galvanized round iron frames with one 
inch galvanized Hexagon Netting along the 
bottom, twelve inches high, Strong and dura- 
ble and its portable feature makes it readily 
adaptable for fencing in young chicks or / 
ducklings as well as grown chickens, ducks, 
geese, etc. Also used to advantage for en- 
closing small vegetable garden plots, dog 

Tunways, etc. 

Made in standard a sections as follows: 

7 ft. long by 5 ft. hig’ $3.75 per section 

2 ft. 6 in. long by 5 : high (gate). Lo * - 

8 ft. long by 2 ft. — -? - 

6 ft. long by 2 ft. “ 

PLUS 10% TO THE ABOVE PRICES. 
F. 0. uffalo, 
These prices are effective April Ist, 1918, 

for orders consisting of six sections or more. 

sizes can be shipped from stock immediately. Special sizes 

made to order on short notice. Send money order, check, 

New York Draft or currency by registered mail NOW! - 

Don’t delay, freight conditions are bad and delay in order- Lunlarged View 

ing may disappoint you in delivery. 

Our booklet No. 67 BB will be sent upon request with six cents to cover postage. A trial 
order will convince you of the merits of this system. 


BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO, (Formerly Scheeler’s Sons), 496 Terrace, Buffalo N. Y. 

















Full weight— Roofing Products 


In country or city—for farm buildings or resi- 


dences, metal roofing is positively unequaled. | 
APOLLO-K EysToNnE Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets are the most dur- =e 
able, rust-resisting galvanized sheets manufactured. Actual westhee “ i “Teel 
tote have proved d the superiority of th this his material for reeled fork 4 
verte, ote Keystone CopPER STEEL is also unexcelled :7 Root: on 
pe lates. Look for the peretone oft ied ber 
Be d by leading dealers. Send for free “Better B 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bldg, Pittsburgh, Par Ce 
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TRAVEL AND RESORTS 











hotels everywhere. 
may be made. 


The Independent invites inquiries from its readers pertaining to Travel for pleasure, health or business; the 
best hotels, large and small; the best routes to reach them, and the cost; trips by land and sea; tours domes- 
tic and foreign. This Department i is under the supervision of the BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, 
widely and favorably known because of the personal knowledge possessed by its management regarding 
Office at Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, New York, where personal inquiry 
Address inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independent, New York. 
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GRANLIDEN HOTEL 


LAKE SUNAPEE, N. H. 
At the gateway of the White Mountains 


HE Ideal Tour Hotel at Lake Sunapee. 


Fine golf 


course, good motoring, tennis, boating, canoeing, 
bathing, fishing for salmon, trout and bass as good if not 


the best in New England. 
ning. Fine motoring, etc. 


Accommodates 300 guests. Write for circular. 


W. W. BROWN, 
Granliden Hotel, Lake Sunapee, N. H. 


Mr. Brown may be seen personally at Hotel Ritz-Carlton, 46th Street and 


Dancing afternoon and eve- 
Furnished cottages to rent. 


Address 


Madison Avenue, New York City, from May 23d to June 13th. After that date, 


Granliden Hotel, Lake Sunapee, N. H. 


Winter Season, Hotels INDIAN RIVER and ROCKLEDGE, Rockledge, Fla. 

















BRETTON WOODS | 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


GOLF MOTORING] HORSEBACK 
in the very | through the RIDING 
shadow of Alps of over Mountain 

Mount ew Trails and 

Washington England {| Woodland Paths 


pee June 22. 


The Mount Pleasant pons June 22. 
Cc. J. DUNPHY, Manager. 


The Mount Washington pcs 3xt7,®: 


Closes Oct. 14. 
D. J. TRUDEAU, Manager. 


RAILROADS: _ Through service via 


N.-Y., N. H.& H:R.R.,and B.& M.R.R. 
Sonny office, 243 sth av., New York. 
elephone, Madison Sq., 9230. 





GOLF, Tennis and Mountain Climbing. 


30 and following days. 
One of the Ideal Tour Hotels 


Crawford Notch 


SEASON, JUNE 29—OCT. 7 


Address BARRON HOTEL CO, 
Crawford House 





Thirteenth 
Annual Lawn Tennis Tournament for New Hampshire 
State and White Mountains. Championship, auspices of 
United States National Lawn Tennis Association, July 


CRAWFORD HOUSE 


WHITE MTS., N. H. 


Crawford Notch, N, H. 














need constant care. 
our Countryside Shop for free advice. 














THE INDEPENDENT, 


GROWING GARDENS 


Write your troubles to 





119 W. 40th St., New York 





@uwe 


[now HAMPSHIRE. 


MOUNTAINS 


PROFILE HOUSE 


Altitude, 2 





Pear Te 





A picturesque colony of twenty handsome cottages 
oaaon with a charming hotel in the far-famed 


NIA NOTCH of the White Mountains. 
Season June 29th—Sept. 25th 
Accommodations for 450 Guests 
Catering to those who wish a Summer Home in a 








resort favored with a ,clientele of the highest order. 

ON “IDEAL TOUR.” Fine Garage, Golf, Tennis, 

Boating and Fishing. 

Under the management of 
GREENLEAF EVERETT RICH 
N. Y¥. Office, 1180 Bway. Phone Md. Ba. 4748 
Affiliated City Hotel: The Vendome, Boston 
THE WONONSCO HOUSE, **tsxi"~ 

’ Conn. 


In the Berkshire Hills. Boating, bathing, fishing. 


Suites with bath. 


E, L. PEABODY. 























HOTEL MARION 








LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 


Beautifully located on West Shore. Large, 
bright, airy rooms with or without private 
baths. Charming walks and drives. All 
steamers land directly in front of Hotel. 
Adjoins the new Lake George Country Club. 
Unsurpassed facilities for fishing, boating, 
sailing, etc. Tournaments in golf and tennis, 
also regattas during season, Livery, Garage. 
Daily trips by automobile to Bolton, Lake 
George and Glens Falls. Desirable cottages 
for rent. Three of the most beautiful cot- 
tage sites on the lake for sale. charming 
cottage to rent for the season. 
JOSEPH H. MARVEL. 
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THe GLEN | 
SPRINGS 


wee mma 


A MINERAL SPRINGS § HEALTH 
RESORT AND HOTEL 


The Pioneer American “* Cure” for Heart 
Disorders 

The only place in this country 
where the Nauheim Baths for 
Heartand Circulatory Disorders 
are given with a Natural Cal- 
-cium Chloride Brine. 

The treatments, under the direction of physi- 
cians, are particularly adapted to Heart Dis- 
ease, Circulatory, Kidney, Nutritional and 
oe Disorders, Rheumatism, Gout and 
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Hudson River 4, Daylight 


FOR the through trip, New York to Albany, or for a delightful one 
day’s outing, take one of the splendid Day Line flyers, 


“Washington Irving” “Hendrick Hudson” 
“Robert Fulton” “Albany” 


Service daily (including Sundays from June 16) between New York and 
Albany, and intermediate landings, with connections for the Catskills, the 
Adirondacks and points north, east and west. Through rail tickets via 
New York Central or West Shore R. R. accepted on steamers. Orchestra; 
restaurant. 


POITITITT CO 


TUNTVEUOVETATALOCUEDELEOPOTUTE HTT ALUM 


OULTEV COP URUEAULEOUTOSACUATOTOTEODTHOUADERUEMTIODTT 


Send for time tables and further information 


HUDSON RIVER DAY LINE 


Desbrosses St. Pier, New York 





All sports and recreations. FINE COLF! 
Send for illustrated Booklets 


VeEAOLAERLOOASEEDGALADSUGALAGADANOVTEOOUSUIRLGAD OOD UUERIRAITERELDOUTEOSOL LIUDIVORAOSIUNUOEEOUU/ 0 1ARUEULELLEPOLEE LUELLA 








2 Fl tee cterany 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


The South Jersey Coast is 
delightful at this season, Chal- 
ronte appeals to cultivated, inter- 
esting people seeking rest and recrea- 
tion. Modern,10-story, fireproof. Right 
on the beach and boardwalk. All sports 

and pastimes. Golf club privileges. 
American Plan Always Open 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 
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Hotel Majestic 


Central Park West 
at 72nd Street 


NEW YORK 








It is best to make reservation 
ahead for Chalfonte. Write for 
illustrated booklet and rates. 


Your view across the Park will include ‘Millionaires’ 
Row” on Fifth Avenue, while opposite toward the West, 
glints the stately Hudson. 





You will see in our famous Grill many people in society, 
novelists, artists, stage and “movie” stars and other 
celebrities who are “doing things.” 


The Hurricane Deck atop the hotel, open June 20, is 
the most talked of al fresco dining and dancing place in z 
the city and there you will enjoy many evening hours = 
of refreshing relaxation. = 


You will find our rates reasonable, $2.00 upwards. Sit- 
ting room, chamber and bath, $5.00 upwards. 


COPELAND TOWNSEND - -— Lessee-Director _ 


HULU mn 
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EXCLUSIVE HOME SANITARIUM 
For the successful treatment—without drugs 
—of advanced cases of diseases of the Heart 
and Circulation, Angina Pectoris, Valvu- 
lar, Asthmatic, v etty Heart, Hardening 
of Arteries, High Blood Pressure. 

Remarkably successful results without 
drugs and medicines. Many sufferers have 
been permanently relieved, without drugs, 
within 72 hours, of Short and Difficult 
Breath, Smothering and Choking Spells, 
Pains in Heart, Chest, Arms, enabling them 


Se wae otee and to lie down and sleep ANNUAL HOTEL ASPINWALL 
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Instructive and valuable illustrated 88-pa: umbe 
peat, Te P - sree — ang Permanent Summer Resort N r LENOX, MASS. 
elief o iseases of the eart. ig . . : ; ; y 
= Le, a of Ne er Gee of Hotels, Boarding High end Con ee Ses 
with t t 4 
method, of treatment, vy fettend Published by pene Suse R miei mm eves a feet. 
rom patients relieved, will be sent free to THE BROOKLYN DAILY esirable Cottages W Otel Sesvice 
those describing their condition. Address, B oe N. Y. EAGLE, HOWE & TWOROGER, Managers 
The Waldiana, Box 13, Atlantic City, N. J. SOCENTM, Se Se Winter Resort, Princess Hotel, Bermuda. 

















b * * JUNE 2, 1918 
A Send 3c stamp for Free Booklet contain- 
ing list of over 4,500 Hotels, Boarding 
haa ln THE GREYLOCK 


COMMUNITY INTERESTS WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 
| re likely to have your attention this Spring. THE. HOMESTEAD The Village Beautiful of the Berkshires 


When you need information on any special 





























features write to Bailey Island, Maine Opens May 25th 
’ INDEPENDENT EFFICIENCY SERVICE Will reopen June 15. Illustrated booklet on Send for Booklet Henry N. Teague, Lessee 
' 119 West 40th Street New York | application to T. E. HAZELL, Summit, N. J. ———]J 
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HRIFT in Interior Decoration 
is sure when Liquid Velvet is used. 
Liquid Velvet walls and ceilings 


may be kept fresh and clean for 
simply by cleansing with soap a 


ears— 
water. 
The original soft color tones and delicate 
texture of uid Velvet covered walls is 
maintained—and fr from time 
to time by washing. 
While its permanence makes 
Ligeia Velvet economical, the first cost 
ow. Added to this is the fact tl.at 
Liquid Velvet has an unusually large 
spread—a little goes far. 
You show real thrift as well as 
excellent taste when you choose Liquid 
Velvet. 
Made in white and attractive tints 
—send for color chart and Booklet. 


THE O'BRIEN VARNISH Co. 
104 Washington Avenue, South Bend, Indiana 
Varnish Makers for Over Forty Years 











The Market Position 


of the 


Foreign Government Bonds 


reveals utmost confidence 
that 


“*They Shall Not Pass”’ 


Read the article under this 
title in the April 20th issue 


of 
The 
Investment Weekly 


It contains full descriptions, 
with comparative tables, of 
all foreign government 
bond issues now on the 
market. 





Copy will be sent on request 


PUBLICATION OFFICE 
42 Broadway New York 
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Danersk 
Decora- 
tive 
Furniture 


We make charm- 
ing pieces for 
single rooms or 
the entire house 
that are beauti- 
ful in design, 
true to tradi- 
tion and fash- 
foned by skilled cabinet makers in our own 
factories, and, when desired, finished in your own 
color schemes. The cost is moderate. 

Send your plans for single rooms or the entire 















Call at our Exhibition Rooms 
Send for valuable catalog ““P-6” 
ERSKINEDANFORTH CORPORATION 


2 West 47th Street, New York 
First Door West of Fifth Avenue—4th Floor 
























Base and Floo 
one continuous | 
piece,. 


PREM Pe 


lmperialys 


It isa competition material, easil: 
or new wood, iro: 
in. thick—Does a crack, peel or come loose from a 

It presents a continuous, fine grained, smooth, ippery surface, 
— 8 seamless tile—No crack, crevice or fin for the accumu- 

ion of grease, dirt or moisture—Is noiseless and does not fatigue. 


The Best Floor 


= for Kitchen, Pantry, Bath Room, Laundry, Porch, Garage, Restaurant, 

= Theater, Hotel, Factory, Office Building, Railroad Station, Hospital 

= ail places where a beautiful, substantial and ed floor is desired. 
practical colors. Full information and sample 


MNT. 0UUAAAAT 


Your choice of sev 
FREE on request. 


IMPERIAL FLOOR COMPANY 


= 970 Cutler Building, Rochester, New York 
On A mares Io years. 





Sanitars Rloor 
Put On Like Plaster—Wears Like Iron | 


ly applied in plastic form over old = 
. Concrete og other solid foundation—Leid 38 to 1-2 & 





THE AMERICAN 
MALCONTENTS 


(Continued from page 364) 

ism, high simplicity, antipathy to capitalism, 
and socialism. The People’s Council of 
Amcrica for Democracy and terms of Peace 
attracted too much attention for its own 
good last September, but it brought to- 
gether the Socialists, the pacifists and some 
pro-Germans. That the nonpartizan Gov- 
ernor of North Dakota invited the Council 
to meet in his state is as significant as it 
is that the loyal Socialists under the guise 
of the American Alliance of Labor and 
Democracy, trailed them to expose them; 
or as the insistent demands of Senator La 
Follette for an expression by Congress of 
our aims in war. 

It would be easy for a Lincoln on the 
stump to hint that among all these propa- 
ganda there is a real entente. That with 
whatever motive, their conduct is headed 
toward a single end. Perhaps ambition, per- 
haps disloyalty—or selfish interest, or ob- 
session, ‘or conceit, or class consciousness, 
may drive the group together. A churlish 
acquiescence in the acts of war yields to 
an eager thoroness for measures of eco- 
nomic advantage or revenge. A high price 
for wheat, a heavy tax on profits of the 
rich, and ho! for the revolution, may be 
heard among the voices of the alliance. And 
there is but one named statesman who ap- 
pears to lead the force. 

It is an unholy alliance, if indeed it be 
an alliance. But the American, irritated 
and exasperated by its unfairness, need not 
fear it. It is at most a grouping of the 
“outs,” and is bound by hatreds rather than 
by a purpose. It lacks completely the con- 
structive poise that dignifies the British 
socialist-labor group. Senator La Follette 
may never know why we are at war, but 
he will never be an open worker for Ger- _ 
many. He wants to be a president of the 
United States, and he is a Democrat. The 
farmers want grain elevators and hail in- 
surance, and are socialistic to this extent; 
but they also want to own their Fords and 
their farms and will never stay by their 
Socialist associates in hopeful anticipation 
of a revolution. If they think or pretend 
now that they are Bolsheviki it is only be- 
cause they have not yet learned the mean- 
ing of the word. And the Germans them- 
selves are much better than their promise. 
Some, like Viereck, have spoken for the 
bond campaigns, others like Ridder have 
pulled away from the most disloyal of their 
associates, still others, like the officers of 
the German-American National Alliance, 
have reconsidered many of their earlier 
utterances and want to be loyal Americans. 
Sullen and silent at their worst, they may 
remain an uncomfortable element in our 
body. But their existence and status is 
only the normal consequence of wide-open 
immigration. And long before the apparent 
entente of the malcontent is within reach 
of power its own internal antagonisms will 
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| oreo that his S familly, shou " shouldhave | 


His wives were well su fied 
with the best brushes 0! le 


Every Family, Large or Small, Should Have § 
Whiting-Adams BRUSHES f; 


GOOD TO LOOK AT AND GOOD TO USE 
Quality sticks out all over them 
Send for Illustrated Literature. Dept. X. 


Sohn L. Whiting-J. J. Adams Co., Boston, U.S.A. I 


Brush Manufacturers for Over One Hundred Years 
Whiting-Adams Brushes Awarded Gold Medal and Official Blue 





Ribbon, the Highest Award at Panama-Pa 


cific Expositi —_ 1915 





have rent it asunder. The United States 
may have troublous days ahead, but the 
least of the realities is the one which today 
seems Ominous. 


In Japan when the subscriber rings ” 
amang the operator may be expected to 
as 


“What number does the honorable son of 
the moon and stars desire 

“Hohi, two-three.” 

Silence. Then the exchange resumes: 

“Will the honorable my graciously 
forgive the inadequacy of the insignificant 
service and permit this humble slave of the 
wire to inform him that the never to be 
sufficiently censured line is busy?’—New 





York Globe. 
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BOOKS TO SUIT ALL READERS 


WORRYING WON’T 
WIN 


By MONTAGUE GLASS 
Author of “Potash and Perlmutter’ 


Your likeable friends, Potash and 
4 ©6©Perlmutter, are here in a new book, 
< # in experiences humorous and wise— 
Montague Glass which take your mind off war. In 
their inimitable way, Abe and Maw- 
at russ discuss the various phases of the 

. European situation, and mix up Ger- 
man secret service, union labor and 
hundreds of other subjects. “There’s 
only one thing that a Russian rev- 
olutionary dictator really and truly 
worries about,” says Abe. “What’s 
that?” asks Mawruss. “Losing his 
voice.” 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


By FANNIE HURST 
“In ‘Gaslight Sonatas’ are seven of the inimitable short stories 

of humble life in New York which have brought fame and innumer- 
able readers to Fannie Hurst. Somebody called Miss Hurst recently 
an American Dickens. She is better than that. She is herself.”— 
New York World. 

Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.40 

Khaki Edition for the Soldier, $1.40 


THE GIRL IN HIS HOUSE 


By HAROLD MACGRATH 
Author of “The Luck of the Irish” 

James Armitage, after traveling abroad for several years, drove 
up one night to his New York house and found it all lighted up— 
and a strange girl at the window! His house—occupied by a beau- 
tiful girl! In this manner, with a New York clubman, a deserted 
house and an unknown girl, Harold MacGrath unfolds a plot that 
might have been woven in the days of the Arabian nights. 

Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 


By ELIZABETH JORDAN 
A story of youth and love. In this book, Miss Jordan, already 
well known for her short stories, has put not only the sympathy for 
youth and its strivings, the humor, and the insight into many differ- 
ent phases of life, but an unusual plot treated in a novel way. 
Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.40 


THAT ROOKIE FROM THE 13TH SQUAD 
By Lieut. P. L. CROSBY 
Do you know Crosby’s Pictures? He is the Bairnsfather of the 
American Army 

If you have a friend who is a rookie, this book will delight you. 
To rookies themselves, the naiveness of Private Dubb will mean 
even more, and should set whole camps laughing. 

75 cents 


IN OUR FIRST YEAR OF WAR 
By WOODROW WILSON 
Messages and Addresses to the Congress and the People, March 
5, 1917, to January 8, 1918. A Companion volume to 
“Why We Are at War’ 

“This book summarizes all the principles, all the ideals for which, 
during forty months, millions of men have been fighting and dying 
on the fields of Old Europe.”—Stephane Lauzanne, Editor of Le 
Matin and Member of the French High Commission. 

Portrait. $1.00 


SONGS OF THE SHRAPNEL SHELL 
By CYRIL MORTON HORNE 


These poems were born in the trenches, between one attack and 
another, to the music of bullets. Captain Horne was killed while 
rescuing a wounded soldier. Though he was only twenty-nine years 
of age, he had already sung brave songs of other heroes. It is a 
book worthy of the noble spirit of the man who wrote them and of 
the men of whom he wrote. 

Portrait. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 


WAR GARDENS 


By MONTAGUE FREE 
Head Gardener, Botanical Gardens, Brooklyn 


This is essentially a practical book, designed to help those who 
desire to raise their own vegetables and states simply and clearly the 
ways and means necessary to obtain the largest returns from small 
plots of land. The author of “War Gardens” has had much experi- 
ence with backyard and vacant-lot gardens. Besides being head gar- 
dener at the Botanical Gardens in Brooklyn, he was trained at the 
famous Kew Gardens in London, England. 

16mo, Cloth, 50 cents 


Worry ing | 


Wont Win 








SOCIAL DEMOCRACY EXPLAINED 
By JOHN SPARGO 


Mr. Spargo says: “This volume is an attempt to state in simple, 
popular and untechnical language the essentials of the Socialism 
of the Marxian school—not only of the philosophical and economic 
theories of Socialism, but of the principles underlying the policies 


of the S list mov 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


OUTWITTING THE HUN 
By Lieut. PAT O’BRIEN, R.F.C. 


You Americans who want to know how a plain Chicago boy can 
play tricks with the German army—read this tale by Lieutenant 
Pat O’Brien. He fell in his aeroplane 8,000 feet into the German 
lines. He was nearly dead. They started him on the way to prison. 
But they couldn’t hold our young man. He leaped from the window 
of the flying train. Then for 72 days he ran and hid and crawled 
and swam and cajoled and fought—through Luxembourg—through 
Belgium—to—but read the story yourself. 

Illustrated. $1.50 


By Lieut. E. M. ROBERTS, R.F.C. 

There lay the Huns, huddled, menacing—and over them swooped 
the fast plane, dropping death. Shells burst around the bird man— 
he was hit—hit again—his pilot wounded—and still he drove 
on. What was the outcome? Read this book. Roberts has been 
gassed and wounded and shell-shocked; he was brought down from 
the air four times in. four days by the Germans. e has volumes 
to tell and has packed it all into one gorgeous, vivid, thrilling book. 

Illustrated. $1.50 


MY BOY IN KHAKI 


By DELLA THOMPSON LUTES 
Editor of American Motherhood 
The heart-story of an American mother, whose only son is in the 
army “Somewhere in France.” The book is certain to reach and 
comfort and inspire thousands of mothers whose hearts are sore 
with the struggle between Love of Son and Love of Country. It is 
a greatly patriotic story. Post 8vo, $1.00 


THE MAN WHO SURVIVED 


By CAMILLE MARBO 
Translated from the French by Frank H. Potter 
This story, by the wife of a distinguished Frenchman, is remark- 
able even without the wartime background and unfolds a situation 
as novel and convincing as that of Jekyl and Hyde. It, too, is 
the story of a dual personality. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 


By COUNT PAUL VASSILI ; 
Was the Czarina really mad? Did she act as a German spy? Why 
did she marry the Czar? Did she have any real friends? There is 
one who knows—Count Paul Vassili of the Russian nobility. And 
in this remarkable book he has told the truth about what has for 
years been merely court gossip. | 

Portraits. $2.00 


By HENRY IRVING DODGE 

This story is a prescription for people suffering from doubt—the 
Government distemper! A hit between the eyes for those who are 
not in the fight for democracy with all their might—aimed at 
whining, back-biting, sneaking, cowardly, pro-Germans, bad American 
citizens. A corking story to boot. 


50 cents 
By KATE LANGELEY: BOSHER 
“The reader who likes to laugh is recommended to get the book 
and do his own ‘smiling over the naive 
tale of Kitty herself. She is both 
amusing and dear. And the humor- 
ously affectionate picture she gives of 
Twickenham Town and its inhabi- 
tants is quite equal to the best work 
of her creator, Mrs. Bosher.”—Phil- 
adelphia Evening Telegram. 
Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00 


MISS AMERIKANKA 
By OLIVE GILBREATH 


She was a charming American girl 
—and the love of adventure ran strong 
in her veins. So she left the land of 
moon-flowers and cherry blossoms, and 
traveled alone into the grim and war- 
torn heart of Russia. And there she 
found—. But the remarkable things 
she found—you can read about in a 
tale that is like the incense burning 
in a great Russian cathedral. si] HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.40 eae = 
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EYEGLASSES AND SPECTACLES 
OU’ LL find that 


many of your friends 
wear Shelltex Shur-ons. 
Why? Because they find 
them good-looking, com- 
fortable and economical. 
Try them yourself, and 
prove it. 


The genuine (made only 
by Kirstein) bear the 
name Shur-on or Shell- 
tex in the bridge. At 
your dealer’s. 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 


253 Andrew Street, Rochester, N. Y. 








Makers of rimmed and rimless Shur-on 
oeglasses and spectacles, Established 1864, 
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SIMS’S CIRCUS 


(Continued from page 359) 


down again. As the first cleared out of the 
way the second destroyer opened with her 
bow guns on the conning tower, which was 
now showing again. 

Having no rudder the “sub” was “por- 
poising” along, now up, now down, and 
every time the conning tower showed the 
destroyer sent a shot whistling past it. They 
had fired three shots each before the hatch 
flew up and the crew came streaming out 
and ranged along the deck with hands up. 

‘As the destroyers hove alongside, cov- 
ering the crew with their guns, two of the 
men were seen to run back below. They 
were only gone a minute. But that was 
sufficient. Undoubtedly they had opened the 
sea-cocks and scuttled the vessel, for she 
sank three minutes thereafter. 

The crew jumped into the water and 
were hauled aboard the destroyer as fast 
as they could catch a line, all but one poor 
chap who could not swim and was nearly 
drowned before he was seen. Then in vivid 
contrast to the German practise under 
similar circumstances, two of our men 
leaped overboard and held him up till he 
could be hauled aboard. 

All had happened in no more than ten 
minutes from the dropping of the first 
depth charge. 

How I ached to talk to those prisoners! 
But discipline demanded that we keep our 
stations; neither is a large convoy to be 
held up while a correspondent chatters. We 
moved on, leaving one destroyer to take the 
prisoners back to the base. 

But I heard a good deal more about 
them afterward. The bag consisted of one 
captain-lieutenant, one lieutenant, one 
ober-lieutenant, one ober-engineer and 
thirty-six men. As the “sub” had been out 
from port about six days and had come 
straight to our base, it carried down with 
it a full complement of twelve torpedoes; 
a loss greater than that of the submarine. 

The crew appeared to be well nourished, 
but the faces of the officers, in particular, 
were deeply lined, haggard from strain and 
nervous anxiety. They all appeared stolidly 
indifferent to capture. Indeed, after they 
had been given coffee and sandwiches— 
contrast this treatment with that accorded 
by a German submarine commander to the 
murdered crew of the “Belgian Prince”— 
the crew began to sing. When they were 
placed in the boats to go ashore on the 
first lap of their journey to a prison camp 
they gave their captors three cheers. 

The prisoners were cross-examined, of 
course, and from a plentiful chaff of mis- 
information were gleaned a few kernels 
of truth. The commander said, for in- 
stance, that no submarine captain who 
knew his business would waste a torpedo 
on a destroyer! That which caused our 
first casualty did not come from the hand 
of a “greenhorn” out on his first voyage! 
All very nice and friendly, but in course 
of an intimate conversation with the en- 
sign in whose cabin he was billeted for 
the night, he let out the fact that every 
submarine kept two torpedoes gaged for 
a depth of six feet—destroyers, of course! 

The piece of information that most con- 
cerned us came in a radio three hours later 
—the base port was “closed to commerce.” 
The poor harmless submarine that would 
not waste a torpedo on a destroyer, not 
even if it went to sleep on the water, had 
sown the offing with mines. All those evolu- 
tions of ours, swallowlike dips and swoop- 
ings, had been executed in a mine field. 

I confess to a little gasp. But gasps, if 
you are given that way, come thick and 
fast on a destroyer. 

(To be continued) 
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NO STRIKES IN WAR 
TIME 


(Continued from page 357) 
pleasant rumblings of strikes and labor dis 
turbances; here we have feared the stop- 
page of production, the waste of time and 
energy, the blackening of hopes of thou- 
sands of honest toilers. And here, in this 
National War Labor Board, which is just 
now demonstrating by its decisions what 
is its spirit and object, we are frankly 
meeting the situation and “carrying on.” 

One vital point in the manner of meet- 
ing this situation must not be overlooked. 
This point was brought out a few days ago 
in a statement of organization in these 
words : 

The National Board may appoint permanent 
local committees in any city or district to act 
in cases therein arising. In the selection of such 
local committees, recommendations will be re- 
ceived by the National Board from associations 
of employers and from the central labor body 
of the city or district and other properly in- 
terested groups. Sections of the board are au- 
thorized to appoint temporary local committees 


where permanent local committees have not 
been appointed by the board. 


There is much meat for reflection here, 
You, perhaps, are living in a city of ten 
thousand with one or two big factories on 
the outskirts. Trouble arises in one of those 
factories. The trouble affects your people— 
your friends who work in the factory and 
your friends who own it. The owners and 
the operatives fail to meet on common 
ground. There is nothing to do but agree 
to disagree, peacefully if possible, other- 
wise not peacefully. There is no way to 
get the thing settled, barring the occasional 
state mediation commission. In your town, 
very likely, patriotic as it is, there is litle 
sense of solidarity with the rest of the 
nation. You do not realize that what you 
do or do not do makes a difference every- 
where. 

One way out under the new scheme of 
things would be for the National War 
Labor Board to summon men from your 
town to Washington; another way would 
be for it to send some one from Washing- 
ton. In either case there would be the feel- 
ing that an outside power was interfering, 
and in neither case would even a satisfac- 
tory conclusion be perfectly satisfactory. 
The settlement would have been undemo- 
cratically made; it would have violated, 


innocently, of course, the principle of local: 


self-government. 

Hence the projected creation of local 
boards, made up of local people, and affi- 
liated with the big National Board in 
Washington. An attempt to cure a thing 
locally means that it will be done with 
speed, which in time of war is essential; it 
means that it will be done by men already 
familiar with the situation; it means, last- 
ly, that you will put your own house in 
order before you go out on the highways 
and byways searching for assistance. This 
device of local committees is well worth 
pondering over. They are coming, and their 
coming is going to mean a brand new deal 
both for the employees and employers 
everywhere in the land. 

“The National War Labor Board,” said 
one of its officials informally the other day, 
“is really a supreme court of labor appeals 
for industrial disputes. Below it will be 
lesser courts from which undecided cases 
may go on up to the last court. For the 
period of the war, anyway, our job is to 
call on every interested citizen—which 
means every citizen—to use us when any 
likelihood of a break threatens. After the 
war—well, we may last or not, according to 
the kind of a job we do.” 

WiLLiaM Leavitt STopparp 


In Vacation Land 
“A. B. A. 99 


Even in these war times, vacations are ne- 
cessary for many persons; they must renew 
their health and strength for the important 
business in hand. Those ‘making ‘vacation 
trips find “A.B.A.’ "Cheques a an ideal | form 
of | funds. These cheques’ are safe to O carry 
because they are of use only to” ‘theo owner 
until he’ has “countersigned them; they are 
most convenient because accepted like cash 
in payment of all kinds of purchases’ and 
service.. You can obtain “A.B.A.”’ Cheques 
in’ denominations of $10,' $20,-$50. and 
$100 at the principal banks in all important 
towns and cities of the United States and 
Canada. 


Write for_full information,. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
New_York City 
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SHANNON SEX SERIES 
good true man that wentaway? “Out there” he —_— 
is going to miss the refining influence of his women folk. Personal Help for the 
New temptations will confront him—and new dangers. ed 

You can make sure that these temptations will not Personal Help for Parents 

be demoralizing—that sex will be a safeguard and not Personal Help for Men 
— undoing, by sending him Personal for Young 
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O you wonder if he will come back the same, 





him big thoughts—clean thoughts—and help to keep in plain wrapper. 
him morally and physically well. In this wonderful 
book, Prof. Shannon, who has spent a lifetime in the 
study of sex and all its complicated problems, has lift- 
ed sex out of the mire and made it beautiful—and clean. 
“Personal Help for Men” is not preachy—it is a series 
of heart to heart talks between a man and 
men. Send your soldier this book—he 
needs it—you want him to have it, 
**You will never be disappointed 
in a Mulliken Book”. 
THE s. A- MULLIKIN COQ, 
Department A MARIETTA, OHIO 
Bespensiite 3 local sales representa- 
tives wanted. 
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UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


in the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
Finance CoMMITTEE 
: CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat, Bank 
Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- = 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad-= 





dress the Company at its Home Office, No. = 
277 Broadway, New York City. = 














DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Thirty-Year Five Per Cent. Collateral Trust 
Gold Bonds 
Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on June 1, 1918, at the office or agency 





of the Company in New York or Boston, will 
be paid in New York by the Bankers Trust 
Company, 16 Wall P om 


D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Monday, July 15, 1918, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Thursday, June 20, 1918. 

G. D. Mine, Treasurer. 
FEDERAL SUGAR REFINING CO. 


May 21, 








1918 
A quarterly dividend of ONE AND THREB- 
QUARTERS PER CENT. (1%%) on the common 


shares of this Company will be paid June 17, 
1%18, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business June 7th, 1918. Transfer books will not 


close. PIERRE J. SMITH, i, ‘Treasurer, 
MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE Co. 
New York, May 21, 1918, 
Dividend 90. 
A regular quarterly dividend of 2% per cent. 
on the capital stock of Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company will be paid on June 29, 1918, to the 
stockholders of record as they appear at the 
close of business on — 5, 1918. The Transfer 
Books will not be close 
JOS. T ” MACKEY, Treasurer. 
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COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH, DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 

|. Patriotism and Loyalty. 

A. THE AMERICAN MALOCONTENTs. 1. Write a 
logical definition of “an American malcontent.” 
2. Write a series of questions and answers con- 
cerning the different types of malcontents, mak- 
ing your work so simply emphatic that it could 
be printed and pos ruout your school build- 


duce from the article the causes 
people unpatriotic. 4. Make written suggestions 
for overcomi: g evil influence of malcon- 
tents. 6. Narrate instances of malcontent activ- 
ity that may have come to your attention, 

B. QUAKERS IN THE WAR ZONE, 1. 

a short, enthusiastic oration on the history “ae 
the Quakers. 2. Write a paragraph of contrast 
on the spirit of the Quakers and the spirit of 
the Germans. 8. Write a paragraph of contrast 

Se: ze before and after its 
reconstruction. Write a somewhat poetic 
paragraph in which you tell why the spirit 
of the Quakers in the War Zone predicts the 
victory of the Allies, 5. How is the central 
thought of Longfellow’s “Saga of King Olaf” 
related to the article? 

C. Sms’s Circus. 1. You have a cousin serv- 
ing on a destroyer. Write the letter that he 
might write, telling of the ways of fighting 
submarines. 2. Your cousin wishes to tell of 
the power and the efficiency of our destroyers. 
Give the talk that he might give. 38. Write a 
paragraph of contrast on the American way of 
treating prisoners, an q 

D. AMERICAN SOLDIERS AND AMERICAN HOMEs. 


2. hatic paragraph telling what 
such work shows concerning the United States. 

Il. Literature. 

A. SHAKESPEARE IN THE TRENCHES. 1. Ex- 
plain how the theater is being mobilized for 
the fighting front. 2. Write a description of an 
audience of soldiers, 8. Show in what ways the 
stages at the front are like and unlike the 
stages in the time of Shakespeare. 4. From 
plays you have read in school select passages 
that might be successful if presented to the 
soldiers at the front. 5. Select a passage that 
you think particularly good, tell the story of the 
play up to that point, and then read the passage 
as tho you were giving it before soldiers. 

lll. The News of the Week. 

1. With the aid of a blackboard map explain 
the present situation on the western front, 2. 
Give an account of the recent activity of the 
American troops. 3. Give an account of the 
war in the air. 4. Explain what the Germans 
mean by “bread peace” and “‘petroleum peace.” 
56. Tell what progress the United States has 
made in shipbuilding. 6. What spirit is shown 
by the great interest of the American people 
in the Red Cross drive? 7. Give a talk ex- 
plaining the operation of the German super- 
gun. 8. Write a paragraph of contrast on the 
results the super-gun was expected to accom- 
plish, and the actual results. 

lV. Articles of General Interest. 

A. How To Grow Rose Trees. 1. You have 

friend who has a large dooryard space. Give 
him directions for growing rose trees. 

B. Rain WHEN You Want It. 1. Write a 
very short, and clear, explanation of the dif- 
ferent methods of irrigation. 

C. No Strikes IN WAR Time. 1. From the 
fundamental principles for doing away with 
strikes select one topic suitable for a long term- 
essay, Write a brief on the topic you select. 2. 
Explain why the fundamental principles, if 
adopted, would be likely to prevent strikes. 

D. Nomapic Morortnc. 1. Write an enthusi- 
astic and somewhat poetic paragraph concern- 
ing the delights of rambling. 2. Write a letter, 
as if you yourself were indulging in “nomadic 
motoring.” 

E. A BUNGALOW IN Two INSTALLMENTS. 1. 
Explain the full value of a bungalow home in 
the country. 2. rite an explanation of the 
way in which to build a bungalow. 

F. EpImtrorraL . 1. Give oral explana- 
tions of the epigrammatic items, 2. Write a 
series of epigrammatic items about school work. 

G. Tell why the following are excellent titles: 
American Malcontents; Rain When You Want 
It; Nomadic Motoring. 

H. Winvows Insipe AND OvT. 1. In a single 
paragraph give directions for making a window 
beautiful. 





I. Write an original story based on any pic- 
ture in The Independent. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE 


1. 


—— 


. Why is it “generally assumed 


» The 


. Show by historical 


. Show by _ reference 


ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND HISTORY, CIVICS AND ECONOMICS 


BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 
HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK CITY 
Opposition to the War—“‘The American 
Malicontents,” ‘“‘The trish Crisis,” “An 
lrish-German Conspiracy.” 
Make a report upon the principles 


the Revolutionary War, 
1812, (c) the Mexican War, (d) the Civil 
War. Does this report help you to settle the 
question as to how the opposition should be 
treated now? 


. In what respect is Irish opposition similar 
that respect is 


to in this country? in what 

it different ? 

What does the author mean by “marginal” 
periodicals? What elements of the American 
—, does each of these periodicals 


ap to 
. What is wrong with each of the following 


groups: (a) the Non-partizan (b) 
the Friends of Irish Freedom, (c) =. 

Sccialiste (d) the People’s Council of 
America for Democ ? 


racy 
. Explain the last sentence in the article. 
- The War at Sea—“Sims’s Circus.” 


Outline the arguments in favor of oe 
icy of maintained by the 

and American Navy Departments, io ar- 
guments against it. 

Why has the “irreverent ensign” named the 
American flotilla “‘Sims’s Circus”? 
The War on Land—“Gathering Forces 
“Americans Join the British,’’ 
Line-Up on the Western Front.” 
Compare the statement of the distribution 
of Allied and German forces with the dis- 
tribution indicated on the a 0 

that the Ger- 
mans [and not the Allies] will take the 
offensive” ? 


The 


. Indicate on the map the pate at which 
probably be made. 


the next attack will 


Stakes in the War—‘Democracy 
We Fight For,” “The American Pur- 
pose,’”’ “The Rumanian Peace.” 
examples that “‘a good 
many things t were once , a. oe 
valeiaie and enduring” have already been 
“consigned to th 


to the revolutionary 
period in England and in France, that “an- 
archistic revolutionaries” are apt to gain 
temporary control of a government when 
“absolutists” are driven from power. 


. “The organization of democracy is by no 


means perfected in any part of the world.” 
What are some of the things that must still 
be done in this country? In Great Britain? 
Prove by quoting from the terms of the 


” Rumanian peace that “every proposal [by 


Germany] with regard to accommodation in 
the West involves a reservation with regard 
to the East.” 

International Trade—“The Advantages 
of a Free Port.’’ 

Make a report on one or more of the fol- 


th 

century. How did these differ from the mod- 
ern free ports? 

What is the present practise in the case of 
goods landed in America designed for trans- 
shipment to some other country? What is 
aes area in London, Hamburg or Hong- 
ong 


. Show how the establishment of a free 


port 
would greatly facilitate our trade with South 
America. 


5 “The war has made the free port more nec- 


essary than ever.” Why so? 


. Capital and Labor—“‘No a in War- 


time,” “Local Labor B 
Dis 


a labor and capital before the beginning 
oO: 


. What is is the significance of this sentence: 


“Sworn enemies are friends, working side 
by side to win the war”? 


. Show how the fundamentals upon which the 


work of the War Labor Board is based will 
“secure democracy here while fighting for 
it in France.” 


. What took siege Sneed bhee on eee 


in Great Britain during the early days of 
et oe oe eee ee 
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ADHESIVE PLASTER TAPE. 


The Every Day First Aid 
A Few of Its Thousand Uses 


ERE is a rubber- 
coated adhesive tape, 
which costs but little 


and is found in every drug 
store. 


It is strong, enduring, 
almost waterproof. It 
sticks to anything that’s 
dry, and stays stuck. It 
is instantly attached with- 
out wetting. 


It is the same adhesive 
plaster that surgeons use. 
But it also has a thousand 
household uses. And these 
pictures suggest some. 


Think of a strong, rubber- 
coated adhesive tape. One 
side sticks to anything, 
and clings like glue. The 
other side is fabric. 


Our Adhesive 


Think how many services 
that tape could render, 
aimost every day. 


In simply patching lawn 
hose it may save a hun- 
dred times its cost. 


When you try it once— 
on anything—you will 
never be without it. 


One should never go any- 
where without having a 
spool along. 


B&B Adhesive Plaster 
Tape is particularly 
adapted to these multiple 
uses. It- is ever-ready, 
strong, enduring. And it 
has a perfect rubber base. 


It sticks when you apply 
it. And it stays. 


Book—which we send free—pictures many 


uses and gives many good suggestions. Write a postal for it. 


For mending use, or 
any use, be sure you get 
the B&B Adhesive. It 
is made for all-round 
Service. 

It comes in various 
lengths and widths. For 
economy we recommend ~ 
the five yard spools, or ee 
larger. pn \ 


An 
e Economi- 

Your druggist wil] °#! Sze 
supply it. 
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ser & Black 


Bre 


Double-Sure 
Products 


B & B Absorbent Cotton 

B & B Bandages and Gauze 
B& 
B 


» Ain a ide 


. 


B Fumigators 
& B First Aid Outfits 


All made under ideal con- 
ditions. All put up in 
protective packages. For 
safety’s sake, in all these 
lines, ask for B & B. 


Bauer & Black, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 
Chicago, New York, Toronto 









Mends 
WETS te 


Attaches Papers 
Forms Binders 





Stops 
Leaks 


In Metal Pipes 








Patches 
Tires 


Or Inner Tubes 
Temporarily 








Mends 


Tears 


Attach to the 
Under Side 

















